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ABSTRACT 


8 The use of occupational groupings as the basis of repensentation in the political 

state is not a new theory but was adopted during the Middle Ages for many city 

councils and national assemblies, some of the vestiges of which remained until modern 

times. ‘The idea has been revived by the Russian revolution and is now favored both 

by communists and by many non-communists. The communists favor it because it, 
forces the voter to think in proletarian terms, The pef-communists favor it because it 

seems to deliver the voter from the thraldom of our present political system and because 

it seems to represent more fundamental interests than our present territorial districts.” 
The adoption of occupational representation, however, would occasion great difficulty 

in classifying industrial groups and in identifying a voter’s real occupational situs, while 

it would at the same time prevent the representation of minorities within the occupa- 

tional groups and would not prevent machine dominatiyp: Proportional representa- 

tion within geographical districts would remove all the actual abuses of our present 

system of election without involving us in the difficulties and inequities of occupational 

representation. It would permit voters to be represented occupationally if they desired 

to be, but it would not force them to be so represented if other interests were dominant. 

Proportional representation transforms the unit of representation from a territorial, 

or occupational, to a psychological basis. Common desires and interests thus come to 

be the undation of representation and of government. 


I 


One of the most striking of the newer political theories that are 
being advanced today is that of occupational representation. Under 
this system, we would elect our legislators, not as now from territorial 
districts, but from groups of trades and industries. In the place of 
representatives from the First Ward, the Thirty-ninth Assembly 
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District, or the Sixteenth Congressional District, would stand repre- 
sentatives of specific vocational groups, such as the glass-bottle- 
blowers, the railway firemen and the coal-miners. Our present 
system is based upon the assumption that men who live relatively 
near each other have dominant common interests, while occupational 
representation is based upon the assumption that the men who work 
together have dominant common interests. | There are two implicit 
strands in this theory of representation as it is now advanced: first, 
that citizens should vote in their capacity as members of some 
occupational group, and secondly, that the candidates must be 
members of the same occupational group in which they are standing 
for election. 

Now, while this theory of representation is commonly regarded 
as a modern development, first introduced in practice by the Soviets, 
it is in reality of very ancient origin. The English merchant guild 
of the early Middle Ages, based upon the trading and mercantile 
relationship, was closely related to the government of the boroughs, 
although not identical with it. Practically all the burghers were 
tradesmen and it might be said that they were represented in the 
municipal government in their capacity as tradesmen." 

With the emergence of the craft guilds, the occupational basis 
of representation became more distinct. In many Continental 
towns, the craft guilds as such elected the members of the town 
council. Thus in Florence, beginning in 1293, the twenty-one 
principal federations of craft guilds (Acti) chose the Priors and all 
other important magistrates. In Strasbourg the City Council was 
composed of the delegates from the twenty-five principal guild 
groups (Ziinfte). In a number of other European cities, notably 
those where external authority was weak, such as Ghent, Boulogne, 
Bruges, Mayence, Cologne, etc., the guilds as corporate bodies elected 
members of the town councils. This was also the practice in many 
French cities, notably Nimes, Arles, Marseilles, Troyes, and the 
villages of Picardy.2 There seem to be fewer indications of such 


t See Charles Gross, The Gild Merchant, I, 61-127. 

2See Georges Renard, Guilds in the Middle Ages, pp. 56-57 (translated by 
Dorothy Terry). 

3 J. Paul-Boncour, Le Fédéralisme Economique, pp. 124-25. 
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a method of election in England, but in 1376 the manufacturing 
guilds in London succeeded in having the representatives to the 
common council chosen by the craft guilds as such instead of from 
the wards, and this method of representation continued until 
1384.'_-Interestingly enough, this movement was practically con- 
comitant with the revolutionary struggles of the smaller producing 
guilds on the Continent and with the general peasant uprisings. The 
continuance of the occupational idea is seen by the fact that the 
Lord Mayor of London as well as the four city representatives to 
Parliament were chosen by the members of the livery companies 
down even into the nineteenth century. 

Turning from municipal to national representative bodies, one 
finds that the latter were almost universally based upon the principle 
that the chief ‘‘estates,’’ or economic classes, should be represented 
as such. The English Parliament, as Bishop Stubbs? has well 
pointed out, was in its inception an assembly of the “estates” of 
the landed nobility, the clergy, the free-holders, and the merchants 
and manufacturers of the towns. The States-General of France, 
was constituted in an essentially similar manner, as were a number 
of other national bodies. 

Sweden retained the occupational basis of elections down to 
modern times. Its legislature consisted of four houses, represent- 
ing the clergy, the nobility, the burghers, and the peasants, respec- 
tively, with each house meeting and deliberating separately. This 
was not changed to a two-house system until 1866. 

In Austria, with the constitutionalizing of the monarchy in 
1860-61 a two-house system was provided. The upper house was 
composed of the nobility as the owners of land. The lower house 
was selected by the local legislatures from four differing economic 
groups. There were: (1) the large landowners, save in those 
regions where peasant proprietorship prevailed, (2) the burghers 
of the cities, (3) the peasants, (4) the chambers of commerce. The 
system @f indirect election was changed during the seventies to 

* See George Unwin, The Gilds and Companies of London, pp. 131-53. 


* Stubbs, Constitutional History of England, II, 166-203. See also Hearn, Govern- 
ment of England, pp. 423-37. For a development of the theory of occupational repre- 
sentation in the Middle Ages see John R. Commons, “Representation of Interests,”’ 
the Independent, LII, 1479-83. See also his Proportional Representation, p. 356. 
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direct election but the representation by occupational groups 
remained unaltered. In 1896, in order to permit the industrial 
workers and others to secure representation, seventy-two more 
seats were created, the occupants of which were to be chosen by 
the voters as a whole. It was not until 1907 that representation 
by localities as such became the dominant mode of election. 

While the representation by common occupations gradually 
gave way to representation by geographical groups, it should not be 
forgotten that in a primitive state of economic society, the two are 
not appreciably dissimilar. The inhabitants of a simple agricultural 
community, for example, are at once dwellers in a common locality 
and followers of an identical occupation. In the towns and cities 
of the later Middle Ages, where the differentiation of occupations 
had proceeded farthest, the fact that the members of the various 
trades generally lived and worked in some particular section of the 
city, combined with the rather strict limitation of the franchise, 
blurred the practical distinction between occupational and territorial 
representation and frequently produced what was virtually the 
former in the guise of the latter. 

Throughout the agitation for the extension of the suffrage in 
England, the politicians and statesmen were forced to think realisti- 
cally of the particular economic and occupational classes that should 
be given the vote. It was but natural therefore that even so essen- 
tially conservative a thinker as Lord Grey should have suggested 
in his volume on Parliamentary Reform that the votes of work- 
men, in trades to be incorporated for the purpose, should be cast 
without regard to localities. 

The prevailing political philosophy of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, however, was opposed to the recognition of organized 
groups as such as members of the state. An emphasis upon 
individual instead of upon group action was everywhere apparent. 
Economic combinations of any sort were condemned by the 


t For a description of the Swedish and Austrian systems, see Charles A. Beard, 
The Economic Basis of Politics. For a fuller description of the Swedish system, see 
Marquardsen, Handbuch des Offentlichen Recht, IV, chap. ii; Zweite Abtheilung, 
205 pp. For Austria, see Marquardsen, of. cit., IV, Erste Abtheilung, 185 pp.; also, 
Lowell, Government and Parties in Continental Europe, I1, 86-89. 


2Lord Grey, Parliamentary Reform (last ed.), pp. 209-13. Quoted in Thomas 
Hare, The Election of Representatives (4th ed., 1873), p. 6. 
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dominant utilitarian liberalism of the epoch. Since it was during 
this period that the principle of representative government became 
widely accepted, it was but natural that localities should have 
been adopted as the political cells of government from which the 
legislators were chosen. 

The groups responsible for the modern experimentation with 
occupational representation have been the revolutionary elements 
of the proletariat. During the revolution of 1848-49 in France, 
the proletarian groups led by Louis Blanc elected representatives 
from each craft to a council which met in the Luxembourg to draw 
up proposals of economic reform. This Assembly, which became 
the mouthpiece of the Parisian workers, wasted most of its time 
in sterile debate and gave the reactionary forces under Cavaignac 
time to assemble great military strength and to put down the 
workers’ movement with slaughter." 

The development of Syndicalism in France directly emphasized 
the importance of occupational interests. According to this philos- 
ophy each industry was to be both owned and operated by its own 
workers. Such co-ordination as was needed was to be secured in 
municipalities, by the local Bourse du Travail, a federation of the 
local unions, analogous in many respects to our city federations of 
labor but performing in addition many positive economic functions, 
including the collection of statistical material, the provision of 
employment, etc. Any national control required was to be assigned 
to a board composed of representatives of the various national 
unions, modeled on the lines of the Confédération Générale du 
Travail itself. This did not amount to an abolition of the state, 
as many Syndicalists claimed, but rather to a substitution of occupa- 
tional for geographical representation, with a federalization, much 
after the fashion of Proudhon, of largely autonomous industries and 
localities in place of the highly centralized French state.’ 


* The chief documents for this period may be found in R. W. Postgate’s collection, 
Revolution, pp. 165-220. See also Karl Marx, The Eighteenth Brawmaire of Louis 
Napoleon. The Parisian commune of 1871 was directed in its early days by an elected 
soldier’s council. 


* The best accounts of French Syndicalism will be found in Louis Levine’s Syndi- 
calism in France, and G. D. H. Cole’s The World of Labour, pp. 58-127. See also 
Rodney L. Mott, “The Political Theory of Syndicalism,” Political Science Quarierly, 
XXXVII (March, 1922), 25-41, and G. D. H. Cole, The Genesis of Syndicalism in 
France: Self-Government in Industry, pp. 257-75. 
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It has been the Russian Soviets, however, that have been chiefly 
responsible for the recent development and popularization of the 
idea of occupational representation. Workmen’s councils were 
formed during the revolution of 1905, Trotsky being then elected 
president of the Petrograd Soviet (council). At the time of the 
March revolution of 1917 and during the following months, these 
councils sprang up like mushrooms all over Russia in the army, 
among the factory workers, and finally among the peasants. The 
struggle between Kerensky’s Menshevik followers and the Bolshe- 
viks during the late fall of that year was waged not only on the 
question of peace and the land, but as to whether an assembly 
chosen on a territorial basis should be the supreme legislative body, 
or a government based upon the occupational units represented 
by the Soviets. 

With the November revolution the Soviet idea conquered. The 
system of representation set up by the new constitution has been 
so much discussed that a brief description of it is advisable. A 
series of representative bodies are provided for, the lowest of which 
are the local town and rural Soviets. The town Soviets are elected 
by workmen in the various factories and industries, each factory 
being, so far as possible, an election unit. The members of the rural 
Soviet are chosen from the peasants of the locality. While the 
latter is termed occupational representation, it might with equal 
exactness be called territorial. 

Above these local units are set up the following bodies: (a) 
County Congresses of Soviets, in which are federated many rural 
Soviets. (6) Provincial Congresses, federating the town and rural 
Soviets of a province; one representative is allotted for every 
2,000 town electors and one for every 10,000 country inhabitants. 
(c) Regional Congresses, federating rural and urban Soviets over 
a wider area, composed of representatives elected either by: (1) 
the town and rural Soviets directly, in the ratio of one representative 
to every 5,000 town electors as compared to one for every 
25,000 country inhabitants; or (2) the Provincial Soviet. (d) 
The All-Russian Congress of Soviets with a dual basis of representa- 
tion, the town Soviets being entitled to representation in the pro- 
portion of one representative for every 25,000 electors, while the 
Provincial Soviets send one delegate for every 125,000 inhabitants. 
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The three main features of the system are apparent. First, 
the representation in the local Soviets is on the basis of occupation. 
In the cities the factory is the political as well as the industrial cell. 
Second, the higher legislative bodies are chosen indirectly, not 
directly. This is carried several steps farther than indicated here. 
The All-Russian Congress elects a Central Executive Committee of 
300 which is the supreme legislative authority between meetings of 
the Congress. This in turn elects the Praesidium and the Council 
of People’s Commissaires, the latter being virtually a cabinet. The 
leading executives are therefore six stages removed from the rural 
electors. The third characteristic is the preferential representation 
given the town workers.’ For the Provincial and Regional Con- 
gresses one town elector has equal representation to five country 
inhabitants. While these two terms are not completely comparable, 
since the latter includes children and the disenfranchised classes, 
it seems probable that a town voter has approximately two-and-a- 
half times as much representation in the Provincial and Regional 
Congresses as the peasant. He has much more than this in the 
All-Russian Congress. The towns alone are permitted to send 
delegates directly to this Congress; the country Soviets cannot do so 
directly. The towns, moreover, have disproportionate representa- 
tion in the Provincial Soviets, which are the only other bodies that 
can send delegates. To make the power of the towns still stronger, 
they are allowed one representative for every 25,000 electors while 
the province as a whole (including the towns) is given one for every 
125,000 inhabitants. An illustration will show the discrimination 
practiced. Let us assume a province is composed of a city of 100,000 
electors (or 200,000 inhabitants), plus 250,000 inhabitants of the 
rural areas, or approximately 125,000 electors after deducting 
children, etc. The Provincial Soviet would then be made up of 
fifty town representatives and twenty-five peasants. 

In addition the towns would be entitled to four delegates to 
the All-Russian Congress, and the province as a whole to four. The 
towns, therefore, would have two-thirds of the representation in 
the Provincial Soviets, although possessing slightly less than half 
of the population of the province. In this example, they would 


* Two other features which might be added are the use of the recall and the short 
term of office. 
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be able to elect all four of the provincial delegates to the Ali-Russian 
Congress as well. Even where the country population was propor- 
tionally much higher than that of the cities, the over-representation 
oi the city workers would assist them in greatly counterbalancing 
this, whether through the force of the numbers thus secured, or 
through personal power. It seems indisputable that the town 
workers have been able to secure more than their proportionate 
share of the delegates from the Provincial Soviets to the All-Russian 
Congress, and thus are doubly over-represented.* 

I have dwelt at this length upon the Russian system because 
it is the only country in which occupational representation for 
political bodies exists. It is not the >nly country, however, in 
which there has been a strong agitation for it. The German revolu- 
tion of 1918, accompanying the military débacle, was characterized, 
as was that of Russia in the previous year, by the spontaneous for- 
mation of councils of workmen, soldiers, and sailors. The Sparta- 
cists demanded that these should be continued as the permanent form 
of government, while the more conservative socialist groups as well 
as the bourgeois parties sought to replace them with a Reichstag 
chosen from territorial districts, and were successful in doing so. 
The short-lived Communist governments of Hungary and Munich 
were also based on the Soviet idea. In Great Britain, the advocacy 
of the Soviets comes chiefly from those very regions where the shop 
stewards movement flourished. 

It will have been observed that the Soviets originally developed 
as agencies of revolution. Modern revolutions typically originate 
among the working classes. And for the workmen, the natural 
unit in such contingencies is their place of work. The factory 
makes possible their organization by gathering them together. In 


* The following sections of the Russian Constitution give the essential details: 
Part III, chap. v, paragraph 25; Part III, chap. x, paragraph 53, Russian Reprints 
published by the Nation. See also Report of the Committee to Collect Information on 
Russia (Great Britain), Cmd. 1240, 1921, pp. 19-32; N. Buharin and A. E. Preobraz- 
hensky, The A.B.C. of Communism (translated by E. and C. Paul), pp. 186-87. The 
Report of the Committee to Collect Information on Russia states that the one town inhabit- 
ant has the same representation in the Provincial Soviet as five rural inhabitants 
(op. cit., p. 217). This seems to be an error. The Russian words translated refer to 
“electors” in the case of the town; “inhabitants” in the case of the country. 
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an industrial region, the factory becomes the cell of the revolutionary 
forces. Habitually, also, those soldiers and sailors who join the 
revolution will use the regiment or the ship as their unit of organi- 
zation. The revolutionary government itself will then be based 
upon these units which as such will represent them. It is the 
relative practicability of workers’ councils as revolutionary agencies 
that has won them the support of many revolutionists. 

Entirely distinct logically from this, is the question as to the 
relative advisability of using occupations as basic units for perma- 
nent representative government, and it is with that question, and 
not with its practicability as a revolutionary device, that this article 
is concerned. Here it is necessary to emphasize another elementary 
distinction. While occupational representation has found its most 
vehement advocates among the Communists, it has no necessary 
connection with Communism.‘ Occupational representation is 
merely a method of representation. Communism is an economic 
and political policy. The two are no more identical than are the 
Democratic party and territorial representation. A Soviet might 
well be anti-communistic in policy. As a matter of fact, many of 
the present advocates of some form of occupational representation 
are distinctly anti-Communist. Thus in Germany a National 
Economic Council advisory to the Reichstag? has been created, 
representation in which has been assigned on the basis of occupation. 
Hard-headed German capitalists like Hugo Stinnes, for example, 
have looked forward to it as more hopeful in its possibilities than 
the Reichstag itself. 

The constitutions of Jugo-Slavia, Poland, and Danzig also 
provide for advisory bodies chosen by industry.‘ 


* For an analysis of the main political features of the Soviets, see G. D. H. Cole, 
“Soviets and Political Theory,” the Freeman (March 17, 1920), pp. 12-13. 

?Emil Frankel, “The German National Economic Council,” Political Science 
Quarterly, XXXVII, 472-85. 

3It might also be pointed out that the national industrial conferences that were 
held in England, the United States, and Canada in 1919 were an exemplification of 
occupational representation in a quasi-official capacity. When industrial issues needed 
to be settled, the governments did not first call on their legislatures, but instead called 
into conference representatives of employers and employees from the various large 
industries. The conferences on unemployment and farm problems summoned by the 
President in 1921-22 are at least in part illustrative of the same tendency. 


4 McBain and Rogers, The New Constitutions of Europe, p. 135. 
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Long before the war, occupational representation was favored by 
such non-communistic thinkers as Duguit, Benoist, Schaeffle, and 
DeGreef, while among its American advocates are Victor S. Yarros,' 
Glenn Frank, and John Corbin.? An initiative measure providing 
for the election of the Oregon legislature by occupational groups 
has been drawn up by the Peoples Power League of Oregon under 
the guidance of Mr. W. S. U’Ren.* It has been indorsed by the 
Central Labor Councils of Portland, Oregon, and Seattle, Washing- 
ton,‘ and a sufficient number of signatures have been obtained to 
submit it in 1924 to the Oregon voters as a constitutional amend- 
ment. 

So far as the author is, aware, however, no serious attempt has 
been made to appraise /the reasons why occupational repre- 
sentation is advocated and their relative validity, the weak- 
nesses of the system, and whether or not the legitimate aims of its 
proponents may not be obtained by other means. It is that which 
this article purposes to do. 


II 
Why do two such diverse groups believe that occupations furnish 


a better basis for representation than localities? The motives and 
reasons of the communists vary so widely from the others that we 
should discuss each separately. To the Communist the great 
tap-root of evil is the capitalistic system with its private ownership 
of the instruments of production, and the separation of economic 
society into the classes of “owners” and “workers.”” Communists 
believe that the interests of the propertyless proletariat are directly 
opposed to those of the capitalists. They believe that men in masses 
are moved solely by their economic interests, but they differ from 


« V. S. Yarros, “How Can the Senate Be Reformed? Convert It into a Soviet,” 
the Public, XXII (August 23, 1919), 403-4. 

2John Corbin, “The Industrial Republic,” North American Review, CCXVI 
(August, 1922), 174-91; especially pp. 183-84. 

3 The amendment was first drafted in 1920 but was not presented to the voters 
in that year. It was again drafted in 1922 but once more was not submitted. It has 
since secured the necessary number of signatures and will be submitted to a vote at 
the next election. 

4 For the text of the Seattle resolution, see the Seatile Union Record, June 24, 1920. 
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the pre-war philosophy of the Fabians and the majority of Conti- 
nental Socialists by a disbelief in the possibility of the proletariat’s 
securing power through political democracy. The collectivist 
school of Socialists had believed that the forces of industrial evolu- 
tion were ever increasing the numbers of the proletariat. Once 
they became the majority in democratic countries, the workmen 
by their ballots would capture the state, and thus introduce Social- 
ism. The Bolsheviks, on the one hand, declared that the conditions 
of capitalistic society, with the control of the press, the limitation 
of the possibilities of meeting, and so on, gave only “formal” but 
not “effective” freedom to the workers to control the government. 
They repeated Marx’s gibe that capitalistic democracy allowed the 
oppressed classes once every few years to decide which particular 
representatives of the oppressing class were to represent and repress 
them in Parliament. Their attitude toward our present form of 
representative government therefore was much like that of Voltaire’s 
toward the Church—EFerasez l’infame! 

With such a philosophy, the development of Bolshevik policy 
followed logical lines. In the spring and summer of 1917, the real 
repositories of power were manifestly the-Soviets. The Bolsheviks 
had at first been advocates of a Constituent Assembly and had 
regarded the Soviets as mere temporary expedients which should 
only have supreme power pending the election of the Assembly. 
In the September Soviet elections, the Bolsheviks secured a majority 
in both the Moscow and Petrograd Soviets and Lenin then decided 
that the Bolsheviks should now work for the Soviet as the legislative 
form instead of the Constituent Assembly. They soon came to see 
a further advantage in addition to expediency in the permanent 
adoption of occupational representation—namely, that it would 
of itself necessarily make the workers more class-conscious. Men 
and women would be forced to vote, not as dwellers in a common 

* The controversy between Kautsky on the one hand and Lenin and Trotsky on 
the other shows the difference in policy between the Bolsheviks and the more conserva- 
tive Socialist groups. See especially Kautsky, The Dictatorship of the Proletariat, 
and Lenin’s reply, The Proletarian Revolution and Kautsky the Renegade; Kautsky, 
Terrorism and Communism, and Trotsky’s counter-polemic, The Defense of Terrorism. 

* See Lenin, The State and Revolution, p. 90. 

3 Zinoviev’s Life of Lenin brings this point out clearly. 
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locality, but as workers. They could vote only for fellow-workers 
in their factory or industry, and the place of election was the shop. 
This would inevitably lead the voters to regard themselves primarily 
from the standpoint of their work relationship, which was of course 
precisely what the Bolsheviks wanted. The Communists every- 
where have, therefore, come vehemently to advocate occupational 
representation, not from any Platonic affection for the abstract 
idea, but because they believe it to be one more method by which 
they can use the state to force the urban and rural voters to regard 
themselves as members of the working class. The political policy 
of Bolshevism is not to wait until socialistic sentiment is so strong 
that it can elect a government, but for a militant minority to seize 
the government by force and then turn the whole weight of the 
state to at once suppressing the capitalists and developing the 
socialism of the masses. 

But the non-Communist advocates of occupational representa- 
tion have been actuated by far different motives. Their desires 
spring fundamentally from a justified disgust with our present 
method of choosing our legislators, and from a serious desire to 
establish a truer basis upon which a democracy may function. 
They, like all well-intentioned voters, feel somehow caught in the 
machinery of government and rendered powerless to make their real 
preferences and interests effective. Dr. Walker expressed the senti- 
ments of most decent citizens when he said, “I always feel, every 
time I put my hand in the ballot-box, that I am being used by some- 
body, I know not whom, for some purpose, I know not what.” As 
one analyzes the situation, it is apparent that the present system 
of electing our representatives, namely, from single-membered 
districts by plurality vote, or if from a multi-numbered district, 
by a block vote, directly creates a large share of the faults which 
are so glaringly visible in our legislative bodies. 

1. It causes the under-representation, and in some cases the 
complete non-representation of minorities. A party may have 
only a small majority and yet elect all of the representatives because 
it carried all the districts. The remaining voters, although consti- 
tuting almost one-half of the total, would then be completely 
excluded from representation. Nor is this merely a theoretical 
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illustration; innumerable instances of it have occurred in practice. 
The majority is as a rule greatly over-represented in proportion 
to its strength, while the larger minority groups are very much 
under-represented, the smaller minorities being generally not repre- 
sented at all. The views of the minority therefore do not receive 
the consideration or possess the strength in the legislatures which 
they do among the people themselves. 

2. It frequently results in actual minority rule. A majority 
is frequently deprived of the control of a legislative body because 
its heavy majorities are confined to a few districts, while those of 
the other party, while aggregating less in the total, are nevertheless 
distributed over more districts and hence elect more representatives. 
“Gerrymandering”’ aims to produce just that result, and in many 
states, notably Maine, has been developed to a high point of per- 
fection. A minority may also rule when there are three or more 
parties or candidates in the field. One of these may win by a plur- 
ality although the majority of the voters would have preferred either 
of the other two, Finally a majority of a majority may be able to 
carry a measure through the legislature, although they represent 
only a minority of the voters. 

3. It gives the voters “on the fence” far more than their propor- 
tionate influence and induces corruption. Most elections are 
decided by the small percentage of “doubtful” votes. Since these 
votes are so all-important, candidates and parties make every effort 
to secure them. There is a direct inducement to buy up the venal 
voters in one fashion or another. Candidates are also frequently 
forced to conciliate relatively small groups that hold the balance 
of power by making pledges which are distasteful to the great mass 
of faithful supporters whose views tend to be underemphasized 
just because they are loyal to the party; such organized groups, 
just because they do hold the whip hand in close districts, now terror- 
ize a large percentage of our legislators both before and after election. 

4. It leads to unduly violent swings of the political pendulum. 
A shift of a few per cent of the voters almost invariably means a 
much larger shift in the legislative strength of the parties. A 
transfer of five or ten per cent of the voters may transform an over- 
whelming Democratic majority in a legislature into an equally 
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overwhelming Republican majority. This leads to violent rever- 
sals of policy which do not reflect corresponding changes in public 
opinion, and to the continual flooding of our legislatures with 
inexperienced men. It militates against the men and measures 
that have proved their worth. 

5. Finally, and most important of all, it forces us to accept 
inferior men as our representatives. H. G. Wells, in his graphic 
way, shows the cul-de-sac into which our system forces voters 
desirous of being represented by good men.” 


Suppose for example the constituency is mainly conservative. A little 
group of pothouse politicians working for various monetary interests have 
“captured” the local Conservative organization. They have time and energy 
to capture it because they have no other interest in life except that. It is their 
“*business,”’ and honest men are busy with other duties. For reasons that do 
not appear, these local “workers” put up an unknown Mr. Goldbug as the 
official Conservative candidate. He professes a generally conservative view 
of things, but few people are sure of him and few people trust him. Against 
him the weaker (and still more venal) Liberal organization now puts up a Mr. 
Kentshire (formerly Wurstburg). A number of conservative gentlemen, 
generally busy about their honest business, realize suddenly that they want 
Goldbug hardly more than they want Wurstburg. They put up their long- 
admired, trusted, and able friend, Mr. Sanity, as an Independent Conservative. 
Every one knows the trouble that follows. Mr. Sanity is “going to split the 
party vote.” The hesitating voter is told, with considerable truth, that a vote 
given for Mr. Sanity is a vote given for Wurstburg. At any price the constitu- 
ency does not want Wurstburg. So at the eleventh hour Mr. Sanity is induced 
to withdraw and Mr. Goldbug goes into Parliament to misrepresent this con- 
stituency. And so with most constituencies, and the result is a legislative body 
consisting largely of men of unknown character and obscure aims, whose only 
credential is the wearing of a party label. 


How frequently we are faced with just such a dilemma. We are 
afraid to vote for the man we like most, lest we should thereby 
help the candidate we like least; and we therefore have to content 
ourselves with a questionable second choice. This does not measure 
the whole extent to which inferior men are palmed off upon us, 
since as Wells points out, the fear of “splitting the ticket” generally 
prevents independents from even presenting themselves and afford- 
ing the voters an alternative. 

tH. G. Wells, In the Fourth Year, pp. 121-22. I have abridged the selection 
somewhat. 
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Moreover, the fact that a candidate needs a majority’ to be 
elected leads to the selection of weak and colorless personalities 
as candidates. The strong, vigorous personalities of today are 
generally group leaders, who because of their very prominence are 
seldom regarded as available. The fact that a man is the leader 
of one group is generally sufficient reason for the other groups to 
oppose his selection. Such candidates, although able to carry their 
own groups, would generally be unable to commahd a majority. 
The candidates nominated and elected, therefore, tend to be men 
whom perhaps nobody really likes but whom none greatly dislikes. 
This selective process bears its natural result in the weaklings and 
trimmers who become our “representatives.’”’ The necessity of 
securing a majority results in the selection of men who represent 
the lowest common denominator of the interests and opinions of 
the electorate—in other words, nonentities. 

Such are the impelling motives which have deservedly led these 
men to seek a substitute for the present system of election. What 
advantages do they believe occupational representation to possess ? 

1. It is, they think, based upon more vital human interests 
than territorial representation. It is in industry, its advocates 
point out, that man spends most of his waking day. It is from 
industry that he derives the income by which he lives. Even in 
his hours of leisure, he is thinking much of the time about his work. 
Compared to this, the ties which attach him to his neighborhood 
are feeble indeed. He feels far more closely bound to his fellow- 
workmen in the shop who live across the city than to the dwellers 
in the next block who work at other trades. 

2. It would enable the voters to know the capabilities of candi- 
dates more fully than now. A professor at one college, it is urged, 
knows the abilities of men in the same field of learning at other 
institutions better than he does those of the leading political 
“figures” of his city. Doctors, engineers, in fact members of all 
the professions, know very accurately the worth of all those members 
of their profession who live not far from them, as well as the promi- 
nent figures in their line of work in both state and nation. More- 
over, they apply to them essentially strict and workman-like stand- 


* Strictly speaking, of course, a plurality is sufficient. 
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ards of judgment. They do not tolerate the shoddy work in a 
fellow-professional that they do in a politician. A man who gains 
their respect must have solid qualities; he must be accurate, con- 
scientious, and in the main high-minded. Even amongst manual 
workers, it is urged, the same craftsman-like instinct prevails. The 
good workmen in a shop are generally those most looked up to and 
trusted. Men’s characters soon become known to their fellow- 
workers. Miners, sailors, and woodsmen come to know their 
fellows with an almost uncanny shrewdness of judgment. Now, it 
is argued, if all this is true, it follows that our standards of judgment 
would be higher and our knowledge of the candidates more com- 
plete under occupational than under geographic representation. 

3. It would prevent the present virtual monopolization of legis- 
lative office by a few small occupational groups. Lawyers form 
approximately only one-tenth of 1 per cent of the population, but 
in many legislatures they comprise a majority of the representatives. 
Bankers and manufacturers are two other numerically insignificant 
groups which nevertheless include a large percentage of the 
legislators. Under occupational representation, with each group 
electing representatives only from its own ranks, the number of 
lawyers and bankers in the legislatures would be reduced to the 
percentage which they formed of the public as a whole, or to almost 
nothing. The 1920 draft of the introductory letter proposing 
occupational representation for the Oregon legislature began with 
these words: “It is time for the people of Oregon to completely 
abolish the Lawyer’s Soviet Government of Oregon.” 

Now the objections to the representation of one occupation by 
members of another seem to be the following: (a) That men in one 
occupation do not know the conditions under which those of another 
work, or the problems of that industry, and hence cannot be expected 
to represent the members of it as well as someone who is directly 
engaged in it. (b) That the economic interests of those in one 
industry, particularly those of lawyers and bankers, are largely 
separate from those in other occupations within the same territorial 
district, and that hence such men cannot be trusted to legislate 
for the benefit of the other occupational groups. Occupational 
representation, it is urged, would secure a far greater degree of 
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identity of economic interest between a representative and his 
constituents and hence would provide a truer expression of the real 
wishes and desires of the various groups. (c) Finally, there is the 
emotion of occupational patriotism which wants to have as a repre- 
sentative someone from the same industry, just as in many men, 
local patriotism induces a desire to be represented by someone from 
the same town. 


Now, granted that the indictment leveled at our present system 
by the occupationalists is fully justified, and granted that some at 
least of the advantages claimed for occupational representation are 
sound, would the adoption of the proposed system constitute a real 
remedy? In the writer’s opinion it would create a number of 
difficulties and injustices which its champions have not really 
considered, difficulties which would make it only slightly less 
bad than our present method. 

1. It would create great difficulties in the attempt to classify 
voters according to their occupations. Most writers upon the 
subject speak fluently of an “occupation”’ as if it were a simple 
and well-defined grouping. The student of trade-union structure, 
however, knows that this is not so. To begin with, the question 
naturally arises whether the representation should be on the basis 
of (a) the craft-workmen engaged at similar jobs, (5) the industry- 
workmen turning out a common product, (c) an amalgamation of 
related trades, a half-way step between the two, or (d) those trades 
or industries using common materials. The respective merits of 
all these types of organization, particularly the first three, are hotly 
disputed in the trade-union world today, and the conflicting views 
would become even more heated were our political organization 
placed upon an occupational basis. Among the multifarious issues 
which would necessarily arise would be the following: Should 
plumbers be treated as a separate occupation or as part of the 
building trades? If the latter, should plumbers on repair work 
be also included? Should teamsters employed by brewers of near- 
beer be classified with the soft-drink workers, or with their fellow- 
teamsters and chauffeurs? Are stage electricians to be listed as 
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theatrical employees or as electricians? What should be done about 
such groups as hoisting engineers, office employees, and other crafts 
that cut horizontally across the vertical cleavages of separate indus- 
tries? If the craft basis should be adopted, the problem of defining 
the occupational content and limits of the crafts would be almost 
insuperable. The jurisdiction disputes of today are insignificant 
compared with what would exist under occupational representation. 
Moreover, the difficulty of determining into which group an indi- 
vidual worker really belonged would be even more difficult. 

If the industrial basis were adopted, the technical difficulties 
would perhaps be less overwhelming but would still be real. Are 
workmen engaged by a common employer members of the same 
industry ? Are the sailors on the ore-boats of the Great Lakes 
which are owned by the United States Steel Company, employed 
in the steel or in the shipping industry? Are ordinary machine 
shops to be classified in one industry and railway machine shops 
in another? If the industrial basis is adopted are not large sections 
of the workers cut off from their real occupational interests, i.e., contact 
with their fellow-craftsmen in other industries? At the same time 
the more highly skilled workers are forcibly grouped with the 
unskilled, with whom most of the skilled would believe that they 
had little in common. 

How would women voters be classified under occupational 
representation? It would seem logical that women in industry 
should be represented in the same fashion as other members of their 
craft or industry, but what about housewives? Should they be 
treated as members of a common occupation, or should they be 
listed in the same group as that to which their husbands belonged ? 
If regarded as members of a distinct occupation, should they be 
included with household servants in private homes, hotels, restau- 
rants, etc. ? 

Still another puzzling question would be as to what skould be 
done with the unemployed and the retired. Should they be dis- 
enfranchised? If not, under what occupations should they be 
listed? Consider the problems that would be created by the idle 
rich, and the idle poor, young women living at home in the period 
before marriage, retired professional and Business men, worn-out 
manual workers, inmates of old people’s homes, etc. 
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Nor is this all. The relative occupational groupings must 
necessarily fluctuate according to three variables, (a) the total 
population in the electoral district, (b) the number of representatives 
to be elected and (c) the relative occupational distribution of the 
working force. This would necessarily produce a widely differing 
basis of classification in different localities at the same election 
and in the same locality at different elections. The classification 
would necessarily be much more minute for legislative elections 
in a city like Chicago, for example, entitled to over fifty seats 
in the legislature, than it would be in some rural district of southern 
Illinois, entitled to but three legislators. In Chicago, the number 
of carpenters might well be sufficient to justify their being treated 
as a separate election unit, while in the country district, all the non- 
agricultural groups together would probably not be sufficient in 
number to entitle them to a single seat, and they would have to be 
joined with some of the farmers. The whole method of grouping 
would necessarily have to be worked out separately in each of the 
districts, and the same trade or industry would figure in widely different 
combinations. Consider, moreover, the problem in a city electing 
eighteen aldermen, five state legislators, and joining with a large 
number of other localities to elect three congressmen. In the alder- 
manic election, the building trades of the city might be by themselves, 
for the elections for the state legislature they might have to be 
linked perhaps with such dissimilar occupations as machinists, 
textile-workers, street cleaners, and butcher workmen; while in 
the congressional election, they might well be merged with all the 
manufacturing industries and certain forms of retail trade. More- 
over, once the occupational groupings were defined, still further 
trouble would occur in determining whether or not a specific 
workman did indeed belong to the group to which he claimed alle- 
giance. Cannot one picture the confusion which would attend 
nomination, registration, and election under this system ?* 

In contrast with the almost insuperable difficulties which would 
be inevitable under occupational representation, compare the 
relative simplicity of laying out geographical districts. A map 

‘Unless as a council of despair, the advocates of occupational representation 


advocate indirect election. The whole trend of thought is away from that at the 
present, however. 
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and a population table are all that are needed. Once the district 
is laid out, the test of a man’s eligibility is simple—he either does 
or does not live in the district. 

2. It ignores the flux of labor from job to job and from industry 
to industry. The champions of occupational representation, like 
the guild-socialists, generally assume that the personnel of an 
industry is relatively permanent. This is far from being the case. 
The more skilled workmen, it is true, are generally in the employ 
of one firm for a decent space of time. When they move, they at 
least generally remain in the same craft. Among the semiskilled 
and unskilled, however, the movement from job to job is rapid, 
especially in periods of business prosperity. These men move not 
only from plant to plant within the same industry, but between 
industries as well. At the base of all industries, there is a great mass 
of jobs requiring only physical strength, and common labor moves 
typically from one to another. The development of automatic 
and semi-automatic machinery makes it possible for machine tenders 
to work this week in an automobile factory and the next in a shoe 
plant without any appreciable loss of efficiency. These men are 
not permanent citizens of one industry, either in fact or in intention. 
Their industrial life is not rooted in the permanence which is neces- 
sary, if the advantages of occupational representation are really 
to be obtained. 

Now it is of course true that men change the location of their 
homes as well as their jobs. Indeed, one of the ignored problems 
of political science is how to enfranchise the huge number of citizens 
who because of moving, are at present disenfranchiesd by residence 
requirements. But under occupational representation the basic 
problem would be even more acute. Men change their jobs far 
more rapidly than they do their localities. . Men remaining within 
a given geographical district may at the same time move almost 
incessantly from industry to industry, and while they may also 
remain in the same “occupation,” although moving from place to 
place, this would seem to be less frequent. 

* For an analysis of the amount of skill required in the manufacturing industries, 


see Paul H. Douglas, American Apprenticeship and Industrial Education, pp. 109-19; 
also Arthur Pound, The Iron Man in Industry. 
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3. It would result in the non-representation of minorities within 
the occupation. Here again the advocates of occupational repre- 
sentation have blinked a vital difficulty in their plan. They see 
clearly that there are minorities within our geographical districts, 
but they think of industrial groups as solidly coherent. What they 
fail to see is that within these groups themselves there are minorities. 
To the outsider, unionism in general is al Of a pattern—it is good 
or it is bad. To the close observer it is a complex of conflicting 
policies, philosophies and membership. Unions not only differ 
from craft to craft, and from industry to industry, but contain 
within themselves a variegated assortment of different approaches 
to life. Consider what would happen if occupations were grouped 
on the basis of industries. The more skilled crafts, while most 
essential to the welfare of the industry, would be far less numerous 
than the unskilled and semiskilled workers. Their interests would 
in many points diverge greatly from those of the majority, but since 
they would be in the numerical minority, they would generally be 
unable to elect their candidates and would be unrepresented. It is 
in large part because of this very fear of lack of representation that 
the more skilled crafts today disapprove of industrial unionism. 
The railway brotherhoods would not accept a railway industrial 
union in which they would be outvoted by the section-hands. 
Photo-engravers do not wish to combine with press feeders, nor do 
plumbers with building laborers. 

Nor is the struggle merely one between different crafts. Within 
practically every craft itself are widely differing parties. The 
United Mine Workers are torn by dissensions between the dominant 
Lewis-Murray faction and the Howatt-Farrington group, and the 
issues between them are not purely personal. The Cigarmakers’ 
Union has for a long time been almost evenly balanced between the 
conservative group led by Samuel Gompers and George W. Perkins, 
and the radical Socialist wing led by J. Mahlon Barnes. There 
is a sharp line of cleavage among the typographers, between the 
craft policy of the older leaders like James M. Lynch and the newer 
industrial and political program of President John McParland. 
If the Socialistic philosophy represented by William H. Johnston 

* Since this was written Mr. McPartland has died. 
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is now fairly dominant in the International Association of Machin- 
ists, there are still large numbers of old-time all-round mechanics 
who believe in the program of their former leader, James O’Connell. 
There are Communist minorities in the ranks of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers and the International Ladies Garment Workers. 
And so one could go through every international, showing the con- 
flicting policies advanced by different sections. These diverse 
minorities would continue to exist under occupational representation, 
and they would continue to be imprisoned and to be denied the 
representation to which their strength entitles them. 

4. It offers no protection against machine domination. Are 
the advocates of occupational representation ignorant of the 
“‘machines”’ which dominate so many unions? [If so, an investi- 
gation of the building-trades unions of New York and Chicago 
should be sufficient to enlighten them. There are multitudes of 
honest and sincere union members who are even more disgusted 
with their leadership than the rest of us are with our political 
leaders, and they are just as helpless or more so than we are. All 
too often, their choice, like ours, is merely the lesser of two evils. 
There are many coal-miners who would feel almost as unhappy if 
one conflicting group should become dominant in the United Mine 
Workers as the other. Yet they see no other course. The same 
dilemma that a third ticket would split the vote and help the man 
they wanted least to win would confront the voters under occupa- 
tional representation. The spoils and advantages flowing from the 
possession of government would not be diminished because the basis 
of representation had been changed. Political parties would then 
form within industrial groups, and men whose business was that of 
making profits out of politics would so manipulate party procedure 
and nominations that the decent citizen would tend to be placed 
in his present hopeless quandary. The fear of “splitting the vote” 
would still deter high-minded independents from running for office 
or a sufficient number of citizens from voting for them if they did. 
Our legislative bodies would continue to misrepresent the decent 
desires of the voters. 

5. It prevents men from voting for those outside their industry. 
Contrary to the assumptions of the supporters of occupational 
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representation, men do not always prefer to be represented by some- 
one in their own occupation. If they did, the frequent objection 
of employers to the “interference” of union business agents might 
be more justified. Unionists themselves frequently engage attor- 
neys and economists to represent them. Nearly every city has its 
“labor” lawyer and its friendly middle-class intellectuals upon whom 
it frequently calls for assistance. Do not large sections of the 
railroad workers believe themselves for purely economic reasons 
to be represented better by a man such as Mr. W. Jett Lauck, for 
example, than by most of the leaders in theirown ranks? Workmen 
may think of themselves solely from an occupational point of view 
and yet believe that they would be represented more effectively 
by some man who, though outside their group, possesses real knowl- 
edge and high ability. 

But it is an egregiously narrow view of life to think that man’s 
primary interest is necessarily his work, especially if it be so uninter- 
esting as is that of the ‘Major-portion of modern factory labor. 
Men’s interests are not confined to the industries in which they work. 
They are dwellers in neighborhoods and have ties and interests that 
more or less bind them to their neighbors. ‘They are members of 
racial groups and feel cultural and emotional affinities for most of 
their fellow-members. They are religious and aspire to be citizens 
of the Kingdom of Heaven, worshiping with some fellow-group of 
believers. They believe in certain political and social principles 
and form propagandist groups to promote them. They have artis- 
tic and literary tastes and combine to further them. Nor are these 
other interests merely so many allotropic forms of industry. To 
large sections of the public, they are more vital and important 
than the occupational interest itself. With an increase in real 
wages and the shortening of the working-week, with the consequent 
increase in the importance of leisure time (which we may confidently 
expect), the importance of purely vocational interests will diminish 
and men will widen their horizon. Many men now desire, and 
increasingly will come to demand, that our governmental policy 
shall not be merely the expression of industrial forces. They will 
not be content with being represented by men who are merely 
members of the same industry. They will demand men who will 
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represent their social, religious, intellectual, or reforming interests. 
The fundamental fallacy of occupational representation is indeed this 
assumption that the only ultimate reality of politics is the source 
from which men derive their income. In reality occupational 
status is important only in so far as it affects men’s desires and 
wants. That it does so affect them mightily, no sane person would 
deny, but man has other interests and desires as well, and these 
would be prevented from finding political expression, were we to 


adopt occupational representation. 


IV 


Yet were we confronted with the alternative of territorial 
representation, as we have experienced it, and occupational represen- 
tation, we might quite justifiably choose the latter despite its 
complexities and faults. Happily, this is not the choice before 
us. There is a third possibility that at once preserves the good and 
eliminates the evil features of both, namely, proportional represen- 
tation. Proportional representation, by the method of the single 
transferable vote enables men who think alike to secure common 
representation. Its main features are simple. As a first step, a 
number of single-member districts are combined into a larger con- 
stituency, returning preferably from five to nine members. In a 
seven-membered district, a candidate in order to be elected would 
have to receive, not a plurality or a majority of the votes but only 
a seventh, or nearly a seventh. You, as a voter, mark your ballot 
by putting the figure 1 opposite the name of the candidate whom 
you prefer. Your vote goes to help him if it can. In the event 
that your favorite should receive so many votes that he would be 
elected without needing your vote, or in the event that he had so 
few favorable ballots that he could not secure his quota, you mark 
the figure 2 opposite the name of your second choice. If your vote 
cannot or is not needed to elect your favorite, it will not be thrown 
away but will be transferred to help this second choice. But it will 
be so transferred only if it cannot help your preference. In a 
similar fashion, you put a 3 opposite your third choice, so that 
if your ballot fails either to be needed by or to help the second 
choice, it can be used to assist your next preference, and so on. 
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After the surplus votes of those candidates receiving more than the 
quota are transferred to their next choices, the candidate at the 
foot of the poll is declared defeated and his votes are transferred. 
The next lowest candidate is next eliminated and his votes dis- 
tributed and the process is repeated until the seven successful candi- 
dates, each representing the choice of approximately a seventh of 
the voters, are left. Under this method a man is assured that his 
vote will count and be effective. If it does not help to elect A, it 
will help B, and if not B, then it will benefit C. The votes of all 
save a very small fraction are effective—they help to elect someone 
of their choice. Legislators so chosen represent unanimous and not, 
as now, divided constituencies. Such legislatures would reflect in 
exact proportions the opinions and interests of the public. Minori- 
ties would be represented in proportion to their strength. If they 
secured a third of the votes, they would elect a third of the repre- 
sentatives. 

The representation of all these interests would result in a riper 
deliberation upon public issues. Minorities would be afforded an 
opportunity to alter the opinions of the majority by arguments 
freely offered, backed in the legislature by a strength proportional 
to that which their views commanded among the public as a whole. 
Moreover, even if unable to convert the majority of the legislators 
they would be enabled to lay their case before the public, which would 
be valuable, not only for its educational effects, but also because 
it would permit minorities to “blow off steam’’ and thus rid them- 
selves of the feeling of suppresion which is necessarily caused by 
any lack of representation. Moreover, with each group represented 
in proportion to its relative strength, minority rule would become 
impossible. Gerrymandering would fail of its purpose, for the 
imprisoned minorities of Party A in the many districts where B 
the party in power, had only small majorities, would not be excluded 
as now from representation, but would be given their proportionate 
share. These joined to the larger majorities of Party Bin those 
districts where it was dominant would give it a majority of the 
representatives, if it polled a majority of the vote* Similarly in a 

* Assuming, of course, that the election districts were to ‘be equal in number of 
votes cast. 
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three-party contest it would prevent one of the parties with only 
a plurality of the votes from securing practically all the representa- 
tives. All three of the groups would elect representatives in pro- 
portion to the relative numbers of votes received. 

As it would no longer be necessary to secure majorities, the 
votes in the balance would no longer cause the scales to tip com- 
pletely to one side or to the other. The temptation to bribery 
would therefore be greatly lessened, and the undue power exercised 
by the groups possesing the few crucial votes would disappear. The 
men on the fence would be given the power to which their numerical 
importance entitled them but no more. With all this, would come, 
moreover, a great mitigation of the present violent political over- 
turns. Majorities would not be exaggerated, nor if they became 
minorities would their strength be disproportionately reduced. 
If a party’s voting strength declined from 55 per cent to 45 per 
cent, its representation would decrease by just the 1o per cent by 
which their vote had fallen, whereas now it might well mean a change 
from two-thirds of the representatives to one-third. The resultant 
stabilization of legislative personnel and policies is sorely needed 
today. 

But most important of all, it would deliver the decent and intelli- 
gent citizens from the thraldom of being forced to accept inferior 
men. The old fear of splitting the vote is banished. To use Mr. 
Wells’ dramatis personae, the conservative voters can now vote for 
Sanity as their first choice with Goldbug as their second. If Sanity 
can be elected, so much the better, but if he fails, his votes will go 
to Goldbug and elect him. Wurstburg will not benefit from Sanity’s 
having been a candidate. Voters, therefore, need no longer accept 
the machine choices of their parties; they can vote for independents 
without injuring their party’s chances in the slightest. The fact 
that only a fraction of the votes will be needed to elect will enable 
those citizens who primarily value high-mindedness, ability, and 
independence to elect men of their stamp instead of being largely 
excluded as at present. Even a few representatives of such caliber 
in a legislature would greatly raise the intellectual and moral stand- 
ard of government. The necessity for securing a majority being 
removed, groups would be able to send their own vigorous repre- 
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sentatives to present their case in person instead of being forced 
to lobby for the support of the present colorless representa- 
tives. 

Proportional representation would not only remedy most of 
the evils which arise from our present method of election, but it would 
also secure the advantages of occupational representation without 
involving us in its demerits and difficulties. If any appreciable 
proportion of the voters wished to be represented as members of 
the same or kindred industries, they would be able to elect their 
candidate. The voters would be able to secure representation by 
occupation, precisely to the degree that they wanted it. But they 
would not (as the Communists would have them) be forced to be 
represented occupationally if they did not want to be. If they were 
more absorbed in other interests, whether neighborhood, religious, 
racial, sex, intellectual, or altruistic, they could vote for the respec- 
tive candidates standing for these principles, and if enough others 
agreed with them to form the ninth, or eleventh, or whatever the 
necessary quota of votes was, they would secure their representation. 
And if there were not enough others to share their dominant interest, 
their vote would then be counted for their next keenest interest 


and so on. Minorities within occupations, as well as minorities 
within geographical areas, would be emancipated and given repre- 
sentation proportional to their strength, and occupational party 
machines would not be able to impose their will on the independent 


voter. 
What proportional representation essentially does is to transform 


the unit of representation from a territorial or occupational to a 
psychological basis. Under it a legislator would represent men 
who thought and felt alike although they might live and work far 
removed from each other. And it is upon this basis rather than 
solely upon that of where their homes stand, or where they earn 
their living, that men want to be represented.’ 


* For a peculiarly effective statement of this point, see an article by George H. 
Hallett, Jr., the Farmers’ Open Forum (May, 1919), p. 3- 

2 This does not mean that they necessarily want their representatives to think 
absolutely as they do. The dominant desire of a group may be that their representa- 
tive shall exercise honest but independent judgment. 
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V 


It may be pointed out that it is possible to have proportional 
representation within occupational groups, as well as within geo- 
graphical areas, and that the two are not necessarily inconsistent 
with each other. And so they are not, although by far the majority 
of the advocates of occupational representation would retain the 
present system of election by majority or plurality. Mr. W. S. 
U’Ren, however, aims to reconcile the two, and in his proposal for 
the election of the Oregon legislature provides for the use of pro- 
portional representation whenever “two or more [representatives] 
are to be elected by one occupation.” Such a combination would 
allow the representation of minorities and permit the voters to 
vote for their real favorites. This might be largely negatived in 
practice, however, by the natural tendency to subdivide industrial 
occupations so as to secure classes with supposedly homogeneous 
interests. In this event, there would result the creation of many 
occupational divisions entitled to only one or two representatives 
to which proportional representation would not be applicable, since 
at least three, and preferably five to nine, should be elected from 
a constituency in order that all important minorities may be repre- 
sented. Even were this danger avoided, the method would be less 
desirable than that of proportional representation within a terri- 
torial unit. The voters would still be limited in their choice of a 
representative to men of their own and cognate occupations, 
while the enormous difficulty of classification and grouping, com- 
bined with the shorter duration of the work relationship, would still 
be disadvantageous. And if it is proposed to remove the first 
objection by making men in other occupations eligible for candidacy, 
then such a rehabilitation of occupational representation would be 
accomplished, as in the case of John Stuart Mill’s defense of Utili- 
tarianism, at the expense of modifying radically the original tenets 
of the doctrine as now advanced by its chief supporters. 

Even if both of the changes above were made, what would be 
the practical value of violently trying to place our whole system 
of representation on a radically different basis, with the resultant 
shock to public consciousness which such an attempt would inevi- 
tably arouse, together with the almost insuperable difficulties of 
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administration which would follow if the system were adopted, 
when all the legitimate aims of the movement can be attained by 
the application of proportional representation within the geographi- 
cal unit? The latter method is indeed more in harmony with the 
whole trend of our political thinking, and with the nature of our 
institutions; it could be introduced far more easily and would 
occasion far less disturbance in its application, while it would at 
the same time be simpler in its adaptation to our economic structure." 


* The literature upon proportional representation is of course enormous. The 
reader who wishes to go into the subject more fully will find the few following references 
of service: (1) Thomas Hare, The Election of Representatives; (2) John Stuart Mill, 
Representative Government (chap. vii); (3) J. H. Humphreys, Proportional Representa- 
tion; (4) J. R. Commons, Proportional Representation; (5) J. Fisher Williams, Propor- 
tional Representation and British Politics; (6) Reports from His Majesty’s Representa- 
tives in Foreign Countries and in British Colonies; The Application of the Principle of 
Proportional Representation to Public Election; Miscellaneous Reports No. 3 (1907), 
British House of Commons (this gives full data on methods of election followed in vari- 
ous countries); (7) Report Municipal Representation Bill (House of Lords), 1907, 132 
(this gives very interesting testimony relative to the application of proportional repre- 
sentation to municipal elections); (8) Minutes of Evidence Taken before the Royal 
Commission on Systems of Election, cmd. 5352, 1910 (this is an invaluable document 
giving the testimony of the foremost English advocates and opponents of proportional 
representation); (9) the publications of the Proportional Representation League (1417 
Locust Street, Philadelphia), including their quarterly, Proportional Representation 
Review; and those of the Proportional Representation Society of England (82 Victoria 
Street, Westminster, S.W. 1, England), give the principles and current progress of 
the movement. 

See also (10) C. G. Hoag, “Effective Voting,” Senate Document No. 359, 63d 
Congress, 2d Session; (11) A. R. Hutton, “‘The Ashtabula Plan,” National Municipal 
Review, V, 56-65; (12) H. G. James, “Proportional Representation—Fundamental V. 
Fad.,” ibid., V, 306 ff.; (13) John H. Humphreys, “Proportional Representation,” 
ibid., V, 369-78. 

For a recent skeptical analysis, see (14) H. L. McBain, “Proportional Representa- 
tion in American Cities,” Political Science Quarterly, XXXVII, 284-08. 

For those who wish a detailed analysis of the vote under proportional representa- 
tion see (15) Report on Municipal Elections Held at Pretoria and Johannesburg on 27th of 
October, r909, by John H. Humphreys. Published by Transvaal Government Pretoria, 
1909 (T.G. 5-10); (16) Report and Analysis of the P.R. Urban Elections in Ulster Held 
on January 15,1920, issued by the Ulster Committee of the Proportional Representation 
Society of Ireland (65 Middle Abbey Street, Dublin). 

The definitive book on proportional representation by C. G. Hoag and George 
H. Hallett, Jr., will shortly be published. 
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SECTION VIII. APPROACHES TO OBJECTIVE ECONOMIC AND 
POLITICAL SCIENCE IN GERMANY: CAMERALISM? 


ALBION W. SMALL 
University of Chicago 


ABSTRACT 


General acquaintance with the body of theory known as “Cameralism”’ is essential 
to understanding of the evolution of German social science, with the exception of 
history. After the eighteenth century, Cameralism was a theory of governmental 
expediency, primarily with reference to revenues, later covering much wider areas 
and amounting to beginnings of political science, economics, and sociology. 


With the exception of history, the social sciences in the modern 
sense have their origin in Germany in the theory of government. 
From the ninth century to the sixteenth, the actual government 
of the Germans had been a tangle of local customs and Roman 
legal traditions. Whatever may have been the religious or the 
ecclesiastical significance of the Reformation in Germany, on its 
political side it was a revolt of a small regiment of German princes, 
supported by their subjects, against the overlordship of the church 
division of the Holy Roman Empire. It was an assertion of sov- 
ereignty by each of the princes over his particular domain.? These 
principalities ranged from a population of a few hundreds (in the 
case of a few knights of the empire—Reichsritter) to several millions; 
and in number there were at one time upwards of four hundred of 
these quasi-sovereign groups. 

In spirit, and in form of life, these principalities were merely 
patriarchal estates, with patriarchal management of the people on 
the estates. As life grew more complex, and as peaceful and hostile 
contacts with other states made the problems of management more 


* Cf. Small, Encl. Amer., title “Sociology,” p. 209; and Small, The Cameralists, 
Preface and chaps. i, “Introduction,” and xxii, “Summary.” 
2 Cf. Bryce, Holy Roman Empire; Henderson, Short History of Germany. 
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difficult, the primitive simplicity of the patriarchal condition failed 
to meet the needs of the situation; and the German states had 
to set about the invention of more elaborate governmental 
systems. We may take as the date to mark this change, 1555 
(Von Osse). 

Both private and public law in Germany were labyrinths of 
entangled German and Roman tradition. In order to find a 
starting-place at all for tracing the growth of German social science, 
we must ignore the old governmental and legal traditions, and we 
must observe the new tendencies which at last grew into new theories 
and new institutions. It is enough to remark that these new tenden- 
cies gained ground only by hairs’ breadths, and against the stubborn 
opposition of the traditionalists. A classic instance of this will 
be cited later. We start with the historical fact of ‘‘particularism.” 

In a general way “‘particularism” in Germany was analogous 
with “state sovereignty” in the United States. At the beginning 
of the period of “‘particularism” (or, to select a symbolic date, 1555), 
which was the swing of the pendulum from imperialism of the medi- 
eval type to a chaos of the 400 states, varying in size, as we have 
said, from big farms to principalities of several million souls, the 
German princes and their advisers began to realize that if the old 
empire had its faults the new sovereign principalities had their 
difficulties. 

The problem of bare existence loomed up before each of them. 
They were plunged into a condition of promiscuous warfare, or 
incessant danger of warfare. Each state was ready, at a moment’s 
notice, to turn and rend every other. No prince could foresee 
how long it would be before his present allies would be his enemies. 
Under these circumstances, the life-and-death question of every 
state was, How may a government be strong enough to resist 
other states, and to preserve order among its own people? This 
question produced the body of social theory known as cameralism. 
It contained germs of all the subsequent social science and govern- 
mental practice in Germany. 

Scarcely a movement in literature or in practice has flourished 
during a more definitely definable period. The palmy days of 
cameralism fell between 1555 (publication of Von Osse’s Testament) 
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and 1765 (publication of first edition of Sonnenfels’ work in three 
volumes: Grundsdtze der Policey, Handlung und Finanz). 

Cameralism was the teaching of the cameralists. The cameral- 
ists were the experts in the theory or the practice of the Kammer. 
The Kammer in the first technical use was the princely treasury. 
Then its meaning widened until it included all the departments of 
government with their subordinate bureaus. On the other hand 
the word Kammer is still current in its homely original significance 
i.e., to the middle-class city Hausfrau it means the storeroom, while 
on the farms it is equivalent to the different meanings of the English 
and New Englandish word “buttery.”’ 

To represent the position of the cameralists after the style of 
some of their own writings: As the treasury is the heart or the 
stomach of the state, so the cameralists and cameralism became 
presently the theorists and the theory of every part of civic life. 

They and it occupied this position till 1765 and, with transfor- 
mations, they have retained much of their influence until the present 
moment." 

The cameralists started with the question formulated above, 
How may a government be strong enough, etc.? And their answer 
was: By having the ready means to pay expenses. Therefore, 
the central question of cameralism became, How may states secure 
a sufficient supply of ready means, i.e., money ? 

It is easy enough to see now that this was essentially more an 
economic than a political question, but to the men of that time 
it appeared rather exclusively in the light of an administrative 
matter. For this reason political economy, as we understand the 
term now, did not make its appearance in Germany until nearly 
fifty years after Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations was published 
in England (1776). All this time the center of attention in Germany 
remained within the problem of securing public revenues, rather 
than in connection with problems of the industries from which 
revenues must be ultimatily derived.? 

* Until recently, and perhaps at the present time, students of law in Prussian 
universities were officially designated as “Stud. jur. et Kam.” (Wever). 


2 No history of political economy has given due credit to this fact. Whenever the 
historians have referred to the cameralists at all they have talked about them as though 
they had proposed the same problems which interested nineteenth-century economists- 
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From the close of the cameralistic period proper (1765) to the 
formulation of economic problems in a fundamental sense (Adam 
Smith, 1776; Rau, 1823) the European mind in general was too 
much agitated to be capable of the formation of permanent policies, 
or even of very generally convincing theories. There was no con- 
sensus, as there had been in the cameralistic period, about a central 
problem around which all other problems must gather, or from 
which all other problems must take their departure. It was a 
period of political and intellectual opportunism, with mighty little 
available opportunity at that. The mental attitude of academic 
men as a rule was correspondingly uncertain. No longer was 
there, as in the cameralistic period, a concentration upon one domi- 
nating public purpose. The social theorizings of the period (1765— 
1823) are either on particular technical problems of a very concrete 
sort, or they are of a sort that begins nowhere and ends nowhere, 
except in an irresponsible opinionativeness of the particular writers. 
No one seemed to have a common point of departure with anyone 
else. Noone had a visible goal or a respectable program or method. 

Chief among the reasons for this state of things was the absence 
of settled social purposes in general. The whole social horizon was 
befogged, and the time was not ripe for adoption of determined social 
programs adapted to the new circumstances and the new interests. 
Thinking did not start anywhere and it did not get anywhere. That 
is, there was no rallying around such a theoretical and practical 
question, as for example, What is national prosperity, and how may 
it be gained? Perhaps we are now in a period of similar impotence, 
instead of rallying around such a crucial problem as: What is repre- 
sentative government, or what is national prosperity, and how may 
it be gained ? 

Returning now to the prevailing style of thought about public 
questions during the cameralistic period (1555-1765) the major 


They were not consciously concerned with the later types of economic problems. 
What they were concerned with was the radical question from the standpoint of their 
princely masters: How may governments get the money that the people acquire? 
Of course, this question might be answered over and over again in the form of programs 
which temporarily provided for governmental needs, yet possibly in utter defiance of 
comprehensive principles of political economy. In other words, cameralism was an 
economy of political expediency, not of national wealth. 
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premise of the cameralistic theory was that the welfare of the state 
is the supreme concern. We must guard, in the first place, however, 
against attaching any modern conceptions whatever to the phrase 
“‘the welfare of the state.” The state at first meant the govern- 
ment, and the government at first meant the prince. The idea, the 
welfare of the state, meant to the early cameralists simply and solely 
the ability of the prince to exercise resistless control over his subjects, 
and to carry on successful war. Further variations of the idea from 
modern conceptions will be noted later. 

This cameralistic conception of the essential political good was 
collectivistic philosophy in a special form, and this presumption that 
the interests of the government are foremost, while the interests of 
the subject individual are incidental, has always remained the major 
premise of all departments of German social science and civic art. 
Thus it has come about that all questions of political progress or of 
social progress in general in Germany have always been asked by 
the Germans virtually in this form: Without disturbing public 
order, what additions are possible to individual freedom? In 
contrast with this, all questions of political progress, or social 
progress in general in the United States have always been asked by 
the Americans in virtually this form: Without diminishing individ- 
ual freedom, what additions are possible to public order? In this 
contrast we have the key to a large part of the difference between 
the two civilizations. 

In cameralistic theory the prince figures as the repository of 
power over territory and people. His first and chief concern is to 
retain this power against the aggressions of other princes. His 
second interest is to increase this power by aggressing upon other 
princes. 

The minor premise of early cameralism was: Money to pay for 
maintaining internal peace and defensive or aggressive war is the 
chief assurance of the welfare of the prince. 

The conclusion was: Therefore the science of geiting money for 
the state is the foundation of the welfare of the state. 

In this formula, as used by the cameralists, the word science 
had precisely the meaning with which it was almost uniformly 
used by all the social theorists in Germany up to the end of the eight- 
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eenth century; i.e., it was first and foremost synonymous with 
‘art.” Indeed the words Wissenschaft and Kunst often occurred 
in the same immediate context as variations of each other. The 
word “science” in this connection is shown by usage throughout 
the cameralistic writings to have been best rendered by our word 
“knack,” illustrated by such colloquial and facetious uses of the 
English word “science” as when the performer of some athletic 
or sleight-of-hand stunt, or the man who makes a scratch in billiards 
facetiously remarks: “‘That’s science!” Then the meaning grew 
up to the later and more dignified conceptions corresponding to the 
term “technique.” All the while, of course, there crept in some 
tendencies to include in the term more and more references to con- 
siderations approaching the rank of fundamental science. These 
modifications were subordinate to the superficial and utilitarian 
sense of the word until well along in the nineteenth century. 

The beginning of German social science in general then, and of 
political science in particular, was fiscal science, or ways and means 
of supplying the public treasury. The evolution of cameralistic 
theory in its earlier stages may be understood by means of an 
analogy. The early German rulers were in very much the state of 
mind of early American railroad men. The foresight of the latter 
did not go beyond getting the highest rates possible for passengers 
and freight. It occurred to few of them that developing population 
and industries along the line of the roads would ever be a part of 
the railroad business. Early fiscal science in Germany was in like 
manner a program of extracting as much revenue as possible from 
the subjects, without thought of going back to problems of increasing 
the total population, or of raising the level of popular prosperity. 
This science was, therefore, not economic in the proper sense. As 
we have seen, it was merely administrative. 

As early as 1686, however, a daring innovator (Schroeder) 
startled the traditional theorists by launching into cameralism the 
heretical theorem, ‘No rich prince without a rich people.”* More 
fully expressed, the idea was that wisdom required the prince to 
turn his administrative forces to the task of promoting the pros- 
perity of the people, instead of remaining satisfied with allowing 

* Small, The Cameralists, p. 152. 
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his tax gatherers to continue the (for them) lucrative practice of 
squeezing out of the people all that force could collect. The sugges- 
tion gave its author precisely the opposite reputation in the later 
cameralistic writings from that which he deserves. He was pounced 
upon by the representatives of the prevailing régime as an enemy 
of the state. He was actually one of the earliest enemies of the 
tax-gathering parasites upon the state, and they succeeded in 
passing his name along in history besmirched by their defamations. 
He was simply among the earliest Germans to see that a revenue 
system which fitted better in a Turkish than in a Christian state 
was at the same time in the long run a mistake from the standpoint 
of governmental expediency. From this time on then (1686), the 
idea of the welfare of the people was visibly struggling for adjustment 
with the older idea, viz., the welfare of the prince or of the state. 
Corresponding with this idea, a second division of government had 
begun to be talked about; or more precisely a branch of adminis- 
tration which dated back to Roman times began to be talked about 
in a new way, or the idea began to be mooted of enlarging the scope 
of an old administrative agency. In German theory and practice 
this agency was known as Policey. Running through its gamut 
of usage, this term and this agency, which later became omnipresent 
in Germany, meant a heterogeneity of things, ranging between the 
two extremes “police” and “polity,” which Americans of today 
would understand best if referred to as a “Department of Public 
Welfare.” Cameralistic theory incessantly varied its classifications 
and correlations under the head Policey, and never got them into 
shape in which they could be stabilized in accordance with very pen- 
etrating social principles. In operation, however, during the cameral- 
istic period proper, Policey from time to time dealt with everything, 
from superintending the rotation of crops to regulating the church 
and the universities, in so far as such intervention was held to be 
for the interest of the state. 

When the cameralistic system had reached its most mature 
form (1765), it was subdivided into three main parts. If we remem- 
ber that this subdivision was dictated by supposed administrative 
convenience, rather than by what we should now call scientific 
considerations, some of its confusions are accounted for. 
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Sonnenfels treats these divisions in the following order:* 

1. Policey, described as ‘the science of founding and maintaining 
the internal security of the state.” 

How vague the conception of Policey was at this time, may be 
seen from Sonnenfels’ explanation in this immediate connection 
(p. 505) that he frequently uses the words Policey and Gesetzgebung 
as synonymous. 

2. Handlung.—This subdivision was the most immediate root 
of German ‘‘national economy” in the modern sense. It is nowhere 
strictly defined, and it could not be in a clear-cut way, because it 
was not a category which accurately corresponded with facts. The 
literal equivalent of the term Handlung is commerce. The French 
book which Sonnenfels seems to have regarded as the highest 
authority on the subject is Melon, Essai politique sur le commerce 
(1734). Yet Sonnenfels describes Handlung as “the science by 
which the largest number of people may be supplied with occupa- 
tion.’”* Accordingly, chapter i of Sonnenfels’ volume on Handlung 
treats of rural management (Landwirtschaft) (p. 544); chapter i 
deals with manufactures; chapter iii, foreign commerce; chapter iv, 
colonies; chapterv, land carriage; chapter vi, water carriage; 
chapter vii, insurance; chapter viii, money. In all* this, there 
was an approach to the sort of inquiry into the relations of cause 
and effect in economic occupations which became the substance 
of nineteenth-century political economy. The point of view from 
which all these questions were approached, however, is indicated 
by the fundamental question: What sort of regulation of all these 
occupations should government maintain, in order to have the means 
of replenishing its treasury ? 

3. Finance-—The general nature of which as fiscal science, in 
the aspects which made primary appeal to the cameralists, has 
already been indicated. 


*See Small, The Cameralists, p. 505, etc. 
2 Ibid., p. 
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SECTION IX. THE PERIOD OF RETARDED DEVELOPMENT 
IN GERMAN SOCIAL SCIENCE 


ABSTRACT 


For a long time after Cameralism reached its peak in 176s, social theorists were 
at a loss for points of departure from which to lay consistent courses. Radical prob- 
lems of theory and practice so interpenetrated one another as to bewilder analysis. 
Baumstark is cited by way of illustrating the persistence of a pseudo-Cameralism 
which embarrassed development of responsible science. The distinction between 
National-Oekonomie and Staats-Oeckonomie is urged by Krause. 


The first thing to keep in mind in the period following the cam- 
eralists is that the whole political philosophy of quasi-absolutism 
and of collectivism was coming to trial. On the one hand the 
physiocrats in France, and on the other hand the English “liberal- 
ists,” whom we may symbolize by the name of Adam Smith, were 
not merely demanding a change of policy for states. Their demands 
amounted to impeachments of the fundamental German concep- 
tion of a state." 

Each of these theories confronted the collectivistic, paternalistic 
German states with the proclamation: No such thing has a right to 
exist as a state which acts for individuals, instead of stopping when it 
has made individuals secure in acting for themselves. 

Not only were Germans asked to revolutionize their inborn 
ingrained conceptions of the state, but they were asked to exchange 
all their provincialisms and race-consciousness for a cosmopolitanism 
far beyond the dreams of any judicial mind even at this much later 
day. A theory was proposed which would not only require German 
states to resign all their initiative, but it would require Saxons to 
care no more for Saxons, and Bavarians no more for Bavarians, and 
Prussians no more for Prussians, than they cared for Dutchmen or 
Frenchmen or Englishmen. It was a theory which, supposing 
quasi-absolutism had been cast off in favor of republicanism, would 
have forbidden free Prussians to combine to secure advantages for 
themselves which Englishmen or Frenchmen or Russians might 


*The name of Quesnay, who wrote in 1758, has been advertised much more 
widely than his importance merits, as the spokesman of the physiocratic doctrine. 
Unless I have overlooked some instance, Sonnenfels does not mention Quesnay even 
in his edition of 1785. He refers to “Die Oekonomisten, ein Zweig der Encyklo- 
pedisten,” later called “physiocrats.” See Small, idid., p. 555. 
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otherwise take from them. In short, as a doctrine of the state, the 
so-called “liberalism” was revolutionary. As a doctrine of indi- 
viduals, considered as freed from the states, it was a counsel of 
perfection. 

We may get this situation clearly before our minds without 
prejudging either quasi-absolutism or collectivism or liberalism. 
Assuming that there was a case both for and against each of those 
doctrines or systems, the point is that physiocracy and Smithism 
called on Germany to reverse its traditional judgments upon more 
cardinal questions at once than ordinary minds could settle in many 
generations. In the retrospect we may easily put these agitating 
questions in a logical order, and show how, as an academic proposi- 
tion, they might have been treated in turn. Arranged then in the 
order of their generality and logical dependence, the problems were 
these: First, Shall the German peoples plan to live as pro rata 
parts of the whole world, or shall they pursue their traditional policy 
of looking out for themselves first, expecting their neighbors to do 
likewise? Second, Shall the German peoples conclude that they 
can carry out the decision of this question best under governments 
which plan and execute as tutors and guardians of the citizens, or 
under governments which merely take the orders of citizens, who 
in their turn mostly plan and execute for themselves? Third, 
Assuming a decision of problems one and two, is the doctrine of the 
physiocrats, or of the English liberalists, the last word of political 
wisdom ? 

Confused beyond recognition by the circumstances of the time, 
these three distinct questions were actually forcing themselves into 
the field of practical politics, as weil as of academic discussion, 
say after 1765. But no one was able to analyze these questions 
into their simplest parts. Even if they could have been met 
in turn on their separate merits, they would have been baffling 
enough. In fact, they were so jumbled that the thinkers could not 
be sure which of these questions they were considering most; and 
it remains a first-rate historical problem to disentangle the complica- 
tions which involved all the threads of the puzzle in a snarl that 
logic could not straighten out. Generations of advance in knowl- 
edge, technique, sentiment, and the force of contending interests 
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have meanwhile rearranged German judgments, and reassorted 
opinions; but no system of thinking which covers the whole ground 
of these problems has even yet been able to command a very general 
consensus, either in Germany or elsewhere. The evolution of the 
social sciences in Germany was an incident, then, of the settling 
of choices with respect to these alternatives: (1) The sort of state 
we are used to (particularism) or a new brand of world-citizenship ? 
(2) The sort of ways and means we are used to, governmental in 
particular, or a reversal of our judgments about the policy best 
calculated to gain civic ends? (3) Treatment of the answer to 
either of these questions as a solution for all times and places, or 
as temporary and tentative adjustment to conditions which vary 
with time and place ? 

There is much pathos in the whole history, because the wisest 
men seem to have had no. more than the most confused _half- 
consciousness of these distinct factors in the practical and theoretical 
problem. Their theorizings were consequently all more or less 
wide of the main questions, and each theorist was more or less cloudy 
about the actual ratio of weight which he was allowing to each of 
the undifferentiated factors that actually entered into his composite 
standard of judgment. 

It would be utterly unhistorical to expect anything different. 
Experience must first have deposited greatly modified valuations 
in the minds of German thinkers, before they could entertain, 
even as academic abstractions, the types of questions into which we 
have analyzed the problems then pressing for solution. Academic 
work upon inadequately formulated aspects of these problems was 
probably not the most important part of the experience which ulti- 
mately presented scientific questions in more realistic shapes. The 
more important phases of experience, leading up to reorganized so- 
cial science, were probably the changes in the external conditions of 
European peoples, the outbreak of pent-up popular energies in France, 
the consequent intensification of international hatreds, the wars, and 
the resulting changes in the European balance of power, not merely 
political, but in all ranges of life. For the purpose of the present 
survey all these changes have to be taken for granted; but we now 
approach more closely the problem of analyzing the intellectual 
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process within the range of the social sciences, which went on in touch 
with these external revolutions, through which new controlling 
purposes and practices were suggested to the minds of all the social 
theorists. 

A single further observation should preface our next subject, 
viz.: One might read all the histories of political economy that 
have appeared up to date without getting hold of the foregoing 
clue. It is a clue which throws a flood of light upon means of dis- 
criminating between significant and insignificant authors. 

Thus Roscher, National-Oekonomie in Deutschland (1874) has 
certain introductions to portions of his work which emphasize the 
relations between public activities and academic theories; but 
presently he loses hold of this clue and strings out dismally inconse- 
quential accounts of this, that, or the other writer’s opinions on 
economic subjects; large portions of which opinions are, so far as 
we can see, to such a degree detached from the main movement of 
affairs that they were of only trifling importance.* 

There is no exhaustive explanation extant thus far of the chain 
and system of causes and effects which formed the transition from 
the “cameralistic science” of the period 1555-1765 in Germany 
to that methodology which has worked out German social science 
in its present form and content. ‘The present argument urges no 
claim to have solved the problem. - Indeed, it is all too evident that 
the problem has not been solved. The most that the present survey 
attempts is a general exhibit of some of the more obvious activities 
which entered into this development. Among several of the most 
effective, it would be unwise to venture a judgment about relative 
importance. Let it be enough at present to detect certain important 
antecedents and factors in the tremendous process, without pre- 
suming to assign to them either the precise functional agency which 
they actually exerted, or the exact ratio of influence with which 
each should be credited. Enough that we can make out significant 
elements in the process, and therewith certain outstanding results 
of the process, more especially certain deposits of the process, in the 


*So also Cossa, Guide to the Study of Political Economy (1st ed., Orig. Italian, 
1876; 2d ed., 1878). Again, Ingram, article “Political Economy,” in Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (oth ed., 1885), also in separate book form. Ingram seems to have taken 
most of his point of view and information about German economists from Roscher. 
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way of clue ideas, which were later taken up by the sociologists as 
challenges to investigation in directions which had not been followed 
by the older types of social scientists. 

Although it will tend to confuse the chronology of the story, let 
us hope that there will be compensation in a glimpse at the persis- 
tence of this cameralistic tradition after it had not only ceased to 
be vital, but after it had become a serious obstruction of objective 
science. Every attempt on record, from Socrates down, to escape 
from customary ways of thinking into more candid appeal to reality, 
has had to carry a heavy handicap of mental habit. German eco- 
nomic and political theory between 1820 and 1870 illustrated this 
rule in more ways than one. At this point our emphasis must be 
on a single one of these embarrassments, viz., the necessity of 
competing with a degenerate type of cameralism. As we have seen, 
cameralism was a very definite attempt to solve a concrete problem, 
viz., how to supply the prince with money, first to preserve order, 
second to wage war. 

After 1765 this purpose ceased to have the relative importance 
which it had during the previous two hundred years. The theorists 
were unconsciously cut adrift from their anchorage in that purpose, 
and for a long time they did not find another purpose to serve as 
means of correlating their thinking. During this period of drift 
(1765-1823), there was, on the one hand, a great deal of publication 
resembling the old cameralism not at its best but at its worst; and 
on the other hand, there were the beginnings of what afterward 
became systematic political economy. 

As a specimen of the first sort of thing, we select from a large 
number of similar survivals, holdovers from the cameralistic type 
of doctrine, but not having the virtue of representing what was most 
vital in the doctrine, a book published in 1835, by Baumstark, 
Privat-Docent at the University of Heidelberg. The title was 
Kameralistische Encyclopédie. ‘This title was expanded as follows: 
Handbuch der Kameralwissenschaften und threr Literatur fiir Rechts- 
und Verwaltungs-Beamte, Landstinde, Gemeinde-Rathe und Kameral- 
Candidaten. 

Now we are exaggerating a little, but the sort of thing repre- 
sented by this book may be compared with the sort of publication 
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we are acquainted with under such titles as Every Man His Own 
Lawyer, Every Man His Own Doctor, The Practical Farmer, A 
Thousand Items of Useful Knowledge, etc., that is, collections of 
information about ways in which people without much training 
may do some of the concrete things that are demanded in certain 
callings. In this case, these things pertain to earning a living in a 
wide variety of occupations, from quarrying to the duties of clerks 
ina state treasury. An extract from the table of contents will give 
an idea of topics and treatment. 


I. The general theory of thrift 
II. Special kinds of thrift 
1. That of the individual citizen 
a) Signs of the presence of useful minerals and rules for extracting and 
transforming them 
b) Same for clay, and rules for manufacturing brick 
c) Same for salt works 
d) Same for cultivation of the soil 
e) Same for forestry 
f) Same for horticulture 
g) Same for horse-raising 
h) Same for cattle-raising 
i) Same for swine-raising 
j) Rules for carrying on trade 
k) Rules for carrying on different kinds of manufacture 
1) Rules for carrying on the building industries 
. That of the local community 
a) How to raise the community income, etc. 
. That of the state 
a) How to do the business of the different government bureaus 


Simply contrast this schedule with the contents of any modern book 
on economics! 

This sort of thing is Exhibit A in demonstration of the state of 
frustration and flustration into which much of the thinking in Ger- 
many had relapsed as to the whole range of subjects which we now 
indicate as the field of political science, political economy, and 
sociology. That is, the central purpose of cameralism in its most 
efficient days had ceased to be as central as it was when the existence 
of separate states was more precarious. The necessity for making 
all interests of citizens converge on the task of keeping the state 
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treasury supplied, was no longer so pre-eminent that it could be the 
organizing principle of social science. But no other central purpose 
had taken its place. The result was that theorists were selecting 
their several centers of attention, and were developing their myriad 
little bids for acceptance as science, to the confusion rather than 
to the promotion of scientific thinking. Men of Baumstark’s type 
were literally unable to see the forest for the trees, the town for 
the houses. They made out in practical life an almost endless 
list of subjects that someone must attend to. They collected 
masses of information about wisdom which experience had taught 
as to ways of conducting these practical affairs. All this was well 
enough in itself, but it tended rather away from organization of 
economic thinking than toward it. Only the faintest gleams of 
perception could enter anyone’s mind from these catalogues of 
craft rules to the effect that one craft depends on another, and that 
they all make up or fail to make up an interacting system which 
must have a policy as a whole, and must be understood and esti- 
mated as a whole, in order to be intelligently operated. To illus- 
trate the vacuity and turgidity of thinking that was harbored in 
German universities at the middle of the nineteenth century, the 
following extracts are added. 
In his Preface Baumstark says: 


In such eminently practical matters as the cameralistic specialties, which 
draw from experience, and in connection with which one might almost wish 
that in a certain sense there were no such thing as science, it is not practicable, 
as in philosophy to exhibit, more or less clearly, every few years a distinct 
system, and the good God did very well in arranging it so. 

Hence the author may not hope for enthusiastic applause. It is at this 
point a merit if one is able to consolidate science in a good spirit. The testi- 
monial which it has been possible to give to cameralistic pursuits, in this respect 
is by no means as brilliant as many might believe. The really capable minds 
among those devoted to cameralistics are much more rare, at least in South 
Germany, than in any other branch of science, theology excepted. This is 
due in part to the not yet extinct prejudice that the students of mediocre 
standing are always good enough to make cameralists out of; and in part to 
the fact that cameral science lends itself easier than any other to perfunctory 
treatment; but, especially in its political part, it is more difficult and more 
intellectual than any other except history. Under such circumstances there 
is unfortunately far less chance for a philosophical, classical and historical 
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training before the beginning of cameralistic studies than in the case of any other 
specialty, medicine included. Unfortunately this tendency finds more and 
more support in the very manner in which cameral science is treated. For 
nothing appeals more to the type of people who devote themselves to cameralis- 
tics than empty word-cramming; and they find this sort of pabulum to their 
full taste in so-called general economic theory, commercial science, national 
economy and financial science. We have reached such a condition that we 
cannot pass judgment on another’s opinion, or refute it, without first quarelling 
about a lot of definitions. We quarrel and quarrel, until at last we forget 
what the quarrel was all about, and we separate without arriving anywhere. 
Since a Cyclopaedia least of all can exist without exhibiting this anarchy of 
ideas, many passages in the present book must unfortunately be stuffed with 
them. Recently indeed, men have resumed the easy going old-fashioned 
method, as in the philosophy of law, of deriving economic principles from 
definitions, rather than from history and life, and they think in this way to 
give a special impetus to science, and even to life, since otherwise an Adam 
Ferguson, Adam Smith, Ricardo, etc., cannot be understood. And the direct 
opposites of these men in tendency, namely the political innovators, who belong 
with the unphilosophical political philosophers, quite heartily join in this chorus, 
because they are of the opinion that states have become more fortunate since, 
and for the reason that, men have begun to quarrel about the conception of 
the™state, whicht seems to be the ovary? of all practical civic institutions. 
Finally, what shall we think, when, as in the year 1831, we must read the charge 
brought in all seriousness against Say’s celebrated book, that it contains only 
a number of examples drawn from practical life, but few rules, which the reader 
must rather abstract for himself, if he passes from analysis to synthesis ? 


That is, these cameralists who had lost the old bearings, and 
had not made out new ones, felt that it was meritorious to speak 
with contempt of the men who were trying to make general surveys 
of economic phenomena, and to set up landmarks which would help 
everyone to understand what his particular activities have to do 
with the connected body of activities carried on by the community 
as a whole. 

That neither of these two kinds of people understood the other 
very well at the time, that they had something more in common 
than they could reconcile with their partial insight, appears a little 
later in the same Preface, when Baumstark goes on to eulogize the 
very men whom he had just sneered at others for imitating. He 


says (p. viii): 


Begriff or state? 2 Kierstock. 
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On the other hand . . . . I want to put emphasis on the fact that I have 
included the economies of communities as an intermediate member in cameral 
science, and I have tried to put it on a secure basis; something which so far 
as my knowledge goes, no one has done before me. Also I may be permitted 
especially to emphasize that I have subjected to revision a considerable number 
of politico-economic and financial doctrines. By both of these facts I would 
bear witness that I am devoted to the promotion of the essentials of science. 
Yet there is special need of securing a historical foundation for the political 
part of our science, for without it the science will run into the most dangerous 
by-paths. I do not mean by this that a paltry historical introduction, in the 
shape of a few dates and cold statistics, should be given to every doctrine of 
financial science. I mean rather that the whole theory of public economy in 
its correlation should be put upon an historical basis, instead of being left in 
the shape of dogmatism; and that it should be developed throughout as a 
result of investigations in the history of commerce, of civilization, of the state 
and of humanity. What stability, what a practical nucleus the great Spittler 
[1752-1810]! thereby gave to his lectures on politics, and what vitality and 
spirituality does politics present when so treated! What energy Adam Smith 
and Adam Ferguson in the same way breathed into their deathless works!? 

But at this point also we see the halfway character of the zeal and scholar- 
ship of our young cameralists. While books like those of the men named, 
and, that of Ricardo deserve a permanent place on the study table, those who 
are willing to read them are extremely rare, and it is regarded as an incom- 
prehensible supposition that any one should learn the smattering of English 
necessary to understand them. 


Then follows a paragraph which illustrates what we have said 
before, that throughout the nineteenth century at least, while 
students of different phases of human relations were groping their 
way out of darkness into light, they had a way of keeping each 
other’s torches in sight, so that in effect the search was less solitary 
and specialized, and more co-operative, than in other countries, viz: 


Finally, I regard it as my duty ... . to explain, that it would be quite 
contrary to my wishes, if the fact that I have not connected a political treatise 
with this cameralistic textbook should be taken to mean that I am among those 
who forget that the state embraces other purposes besides the economic, the 
financial and the industrial. I do not want to make this cyclopaedia a promoter 


1 Vorlesungen iiber Politik, printed in 1828. Good type of transition-era thinking 
with tendencies toward the methods later known as of the “historical school of eco- 
nomics.” 

2 As I hinted before, there seems to be a curious instability of attitude when this 
remark is compared with the sneers above at some of the followers of Adam Smith. 
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of our science in such a way that it will try to be the only hen permitted to 
hatch a brood. On the contrary, in my opinion no civic question, the economic 
and financial included, can be correctly solved without precise consideration 
of all the political relationships. Hence I expressly call the attention of my 
readers to the fact that they must pursue political science step by step with 
cameralistics, and that they must restrain themselves from applying to the 
state, out of hand, scientific theorems simply because they are true. In my 
opinion the training of cameralists in our universities, at least in South 
Germany, so far as state examinations are influential upon it, is quite mistaken 
and one sided. In politics no examination is given at all. Consequently 
students merely register for lectures on constitutional law, or international 
law, etc. because it happens to be in the system, or to be prescribed, but they 
never think of making a study of these subjects! On the other hand, at the 
university, lectures are heard on mining, agricultural and forest economy, 
and technology, which cannot be a hair more than mere half-studies, because 
time and means are both iacking there for thorough pursuit of these subjects, 
even supposing the teacher were a practical scientist. When they present 
themselves for the state examination, the candidates are asked certain 
theoretical questions about these pursuits, but they are put to no practical 
test in any of them, yet they are appointed to positions. In that way can 
anything better be expected than the one sidedness of which I have spoken ? 
Why are not practically trained men appointed to the civil positions which are 
directly connected with these practical occupations? And why are the candi- 
dates for cameralistic positions not thoroughly tested in the political subjects, 
since the lectures on trades in the universities are scarcely more than theoretical 
encyclopaedias? And why, finally, are these latter not assigned to the poly- 
technic schools, as has occurred in the case of training for the building depart- 
ments ? 

It will be seen then that, in spite of these views, I was free to write a 
cameralistic encyclopaedia; but I repeat that the prejudice must gradually 
be overcome that the training and testing of civic officials must conform to 
the scientific systems. On the contrary, they should be trained according to 
the demands of the practical needs.t Moreover I fail to see why everything 
that, in life, is in a certain connection should also have the same connection in 
the system. We can all feel to what that would lead. Life would become 
systematic, but the system would by no means become vital. 


On the whole then, men of the Baumstark type represented an 
emphasis upon technical rules, for concrete purposes. Their method 
had courteous and appreciative things to say about the idea of 
connecting up different phases of life with one another, but in prac- 
tice it was a line-upon-line inculcation of a routine that tended to 


* Vocational education! 
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indifference toward all things else except that routine. To the end 
of time this tendency may have its exponents. At least it has had 
enough of them down to the present. At the same time, however, 
the opposite tendency has steadily gained volume. 

On the other hand, it is one of the frequent surprises of literary 
and scientific history that books occasionally appear which seem 
to be far in advance of their time, or at least to have absorbed very 
much more of the most enlightened spirit of their time than is in 
evidence in the more conventional contemporary writings. As an 
example, we may cite a work in two volumes (respectively xxxii+ 
464, and xlviii+479 pages) published in 1830. The title of the first 
volume reads as follows: Versuch eines Systems der National-und 
Staats-dkonomie, mit vorziiglicher Berichtigung Deutschlands, aus dem 
Gange der Volkerkultur und aus dem praktischen Leben popular ent- 
wickelt, Von G. F. Krause, Kénigl. Preuss. Staatsrath a. D.., etc. 

The author expressly disclaims that he or his work is either of, 
for, or by, the learned class. He offers it as an experienced man’s 
contribution to practical economic philosophy and civic wisdom. 
In carrying out this purpose he makes a clearer distinction than is in 
evidence up to his time, and perhaps clearer than was observed by 
later writers, between National-Oekonomie, or the principles under- 
lying the economic prosperity of a nation, considered strictly as a com- 
munity engaged in securing the material well-being of all through 
supplying their material wants by work; and on the other hand, 
Staatswirthschaft, or Staats-Oekonomie, which deals with the theory 
and practice of governments as such, in their efforts as political 
agencies to make the output of such labors as easily and amply avail- 
able as possible for governmental purposes. This distinction has 
always been more or less beclouded in German economic and po- 
litical writings, and it has never been strictly observed in England or 
America. In this respect Krause set an example which might have 
been followed with profit. In another cardinal respect Krause 
seems to have anticipated the development of economic method, viz., 
he actually assigned to past experience a more instructive part in 
the guidance of ideas about economic conduct than was formulated 
by the earlier exponents of the so-called “historical school” of Ger- 
man economic theorists. ‘The book seems to have suffered the usual 
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fate of a literary venture by an outsider. It appears to have been 
regarded as beneath the notice of the academic caste. Roscher, 
for example, adopts toward the author a typically lofty tone.’ 
Quite characteristically, too, Roscher treats Krause’s opinions about 
details as more significant than his postulates of method. On the 
contrary, we need not consider Krause’s views about details, either 
of theory or of practice. He is worth remembering rather as an 
index of a main current of thought which was setting in the direction 
of more objective social science. 

* National-Oekonomie in Deutschland, p. 942. Cf. the later passage, p. 1008, 


which unconsciously indicates the more direct relation of Krause to development of 
the sociological idea. 


[To be continued] 
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NOTE ON THE RACIAL AND EDUCATIONAL FACTORS 
IN THE DECLINING BIRTH-RATE 


AMY HEWES 
Mount Holyoke College 


ABSTRACT 


The declining birth-rate in the United States is usually ascribed to the diminishing 
rate of reproduction among the native-born. It is necessary, however, to abandon 
the common identification of the native-born with the well-to-do. A study of native, 
mixed, and foreign families represented in Mount Holyoke College has the advantage 
of utilizing families of various nationalities but with similar economic and cultural 
standards. When the group studied is defined in this way the tendency toward larger 
families in the alien stock remains. The birth-rate in immigrant families has fallen 
within the last generation just as the birth-rate among the native-born has fallen, but 
the groups maintain their relative positions. The chances of survival for the children 
are coat in the immigrant families than in the (smaller) native families. A college 
education for the mother usually results in a smaller number of children but improved 
chaaces of survival for those children. 


The steadily declining birth-rate in the United States is no longer 
regarded by all students of population as a national menace on the 
ground that amy decrease in the rate is to be lamented. It is 
recognized that the numbers we now have and are likely to have are 
as great as the country can support in the health, comfort, and 
efficiency of an approved American standard of living.t The phase 
of the matter which justly arouses concern is the failure of the 
native-born element of the population to provide its share of the 
increase and the contrastingly higher birth-rate among the foreign- 
born. 

The reports of the federal census and of municipalities bring 
forth exhortations to the representatives of the American stock to 
recognize their obligation. In comment on the birth-rate in New 
York City in 1921, Dr. Royal S. Copeland, then health commissioner, 
points out that in a certain section of the fashionable upper east 
side, bounded on two sides by Fifth and Park avenues, the birth- 
rate was seven per 1,000, while in the rest of the Borough of Man- 
hattan the rate was twenty-five per 1,000. Dr. Copeland calls 


* See E. M. East, “‘ Population,” Scientific Monthly, X (June, 1920), 603. 
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the first district “typical, for it contains well-to-do persons of 
American birth whose lineage goes back to the Mayflower,” and 
he warns that “if this state of affairs is continued through a score 
or more years, these first families will dwindle until there will be 
other and more recent first families’”” (New York Times, January 22, 
1922). 

In this particular case the objection may be made that Fifth 
Avenue is already accessible to the newer first families, and that the 
figures really indicate a contrast between different degrees of pros- 
perity rather than between families of ‘“ Mayflower” descendants 
and those of more recent arrivals. 

Questions of this kind tend to become confused through their 
very picturesqueness. We are too prone to assume that the well- 
to-do and the native-born are synonymous terms for this particular 
argument. Light is needed on the matter of the rate of increase of 
native- and foreign-born groups with approximately the same incomes 
and interests. Do racial differences persist and run across economic 
and cultural lines of cleavage ? 

The present study is an attempt to answer questions of this 
kind for a section of the population which can easily be analyzed— 
the families from which the students in a woman’s college come. 
The group is obviously not perfectly homogeneous in income or 
culture, but rough similarities may be assumed. Since families 
with sufficient means to send at least one child to college and with 
the interest and inclination to do it, are the basis of the study, the 
immigrant families of the type usually referred to are excluded, and 
foreign and native families of approximately the same economic 
and social position are compared. A further incentive behind the 
present undertaking was the notable lack in the already existing 
literature on population of studies of the rate of increase, chances of 
survival, and degree of education acquired which attempt to show 
the variations of these characteristics with the size of family. 

The information obtained also makes it possible to compare the 
size of families in two generations; to compare families where one 
or both parents have had college training with those in which neither 
mother nor father has been to college; and to estimate the effect 
of this education upon their children’s chances of survival. 
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The study was made in the autumn of 1921 by the class in 
statistics at Mount Holyoke College. The whole number of 
undergraduate students registered in the college (783) was can- 
vassed, and data for the families of 670 students and 1,340 parents 
‘were secured for tabulation. The information furnished included 
the number of children born and surviving, nativity of parents, and 
college attendance, for the two generations. Families in the stu- 
dents’ generation where the mother had not reached the age of 
forty-five were omitted from tabulation. 

The first table and Figure 1 show the unmistakably declining 
birth-rate in the stock from which the college students of today 
come. The average number of children born in the students’ 


TABLE I 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN BORN AND PERCENTAGE SURVIVING 
IN NATIVE, ForREIGN, AND Mrxep Famiies* 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN BoRN PERCENTAGE SURVIVING 


GENERATION 
All Native | Mixed | Foreign | Native | Mixed | Foreign 


Families | Families | Families | Families | Families | Families | Families 


Students’ generation.....} 3.18 | 3.05 | 3.63 | 4.51 | 86.4] 86.5] 82.0 
Parents’ generation 4-07 | 4-59] 5-35 | 6.26] 68.4] 69.2] 65.5 


* Families are classified as native, mixed, or foreign according to the nativity of the parents in the 
family. 
families is approximately three, while the average number in the 
parents’ families is approximately five. 

The birth-rate is highest in the foreign and lowest in the native 
families in both groups, a result which students of birth-rates in 
this country have learned to expect. The figures show that the 
birth-rate in all groups, native, mixed, and foreign, is falling, but 
that as it falls the groups maintain their relative positions, with the 
native-born in the lowest place. 

In both groups of families the proportion of children who survive 
is lowest in the foreign families. In cases where the children them- 
selves are foreign-born, the transplanting of the family from one 
country to another and the different and possibly less favorable 
living conditions in the old country may partly explain the lower 
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percentage. The proportion which survives is almost exactly the 
same for native and mixed families. The high proportion of those 
who survive in mixed families can scarcely be explained by the small 
size of the families, for the mixed families are larger than the native 
families. Possibly American ideas of the care of children are 
introduced by the native-born father or mother and the chances of 


it 
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Fic. 1.—Average size of families in two generations according to nativity of 
parents. 


survival thereby increased. The question of the vitality of mixed 
stock is open, but the figures suggest the possibility of greater 
hardihood. 

In tables II and ITI and figures 2 and 3, the families studied are 
distributed according to the number of children. In the students’ 
generation the type of native family which appears most often is 
that of two or three children. In the mixed families three or four 
children. are most common, and in the foreign families four children. 
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TABLE II 


Size oF FAMILIES OF NATIVE, MIXED, AND FOREIGN PARENTAGE 
STUDENTS’ GENERATION 


FAMILIES WITH SPECIFIED NUMBER OF CHILDREN 


All Families Native i Foreign 


Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent Per Cent 
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TABLE III 


SizE or Famitres oF NATIVE, MIXED, AND FOREIGN PARENTAGE 
PARENTS’ GENERATION 


FaMILigs with NuMBER OF CHILDREN 


Som 


HOW 
Ob COHW 
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NUMBER OF 
CHILDREN 
79 17.6 8 13.6 I 3.7 
121 27.0 16.9 5 18.5 
IIo 24.5 14 23.7 4 14.8 
82 62 13.8 13 22.0 7 25.9 
re 48 40 8.9 3 5.1 5 18.5 
21 16 3.6 5 
15 10 3.2 4 6.8 I 3.7 
Di 5 3 I 1.7 I 3-7 
Total......| 534 | room | 448 99-9 59 | 100.0] 27 99.9 
er All Families Native | Mixed Foreign 
Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 
66 5 2 6 2.4 
13 3 17 6.8 
15 4 31 12.4 
arr 16 6 26 10.4 
eee 13 4 25 10.0 
eee 10 4 31 12.4 
7 2 28 11.2 
Bi vcccccsccene 80 6 3 30 12.0 
56 4 2 20 8.0 
ei 45 3 I 15 6.0 
24 I ° 10 4.0 
14 I I 3 
EB. 8 6 2.4 
3 I 2 8 
Total......| 1301 mmm | 954 | 100.0 97 | 100.2] 250 | 100.0 
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In the parents’ generation a similar progression is seen, with a 
higher starting-point. In native families three or four children 
were most often reported; in mixed families, from three to six 
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Fic. 2.—Percentages of families of native mixed and foreign parentage with 
specified number of children—students’ generation. 
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Nem ber 0) Children bn Lech Fom-ty 
Fic. 3.—Percentages of families of native mixed and foreign parentage with 
specified number of children—parents’ generation. 


children; and in foreign families, from three to eight children. 
More than 20 per cent of the native families have only one or two 
children, while only 9.2 per cent of the foreign families are equally 
small. 
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In table IV the relation of college training of the parents to the 
size of the family and to the children’s chances of survival is set 
forth. The results are decisive on neither point, owing to the 
relatively small number of parents who went to college (that is, 
attended a recognized institution of higher learning for at least two 
years)—257 in the students’ generation and 153 in the parents’ 
generation. Insufficient as the figures are for forming a conclusion, 
they seem to show that the college education of the parents is 
associated with a lower birth-rate, and that the college education 
of the mother has a greater effect in determining the small size of 
the family than the college education of the father. This is easily 


TABLE IV 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN BORN AND PERCENTAGE SURVIVING IN 
FAMILIES WITH COLLEGE AND NoON-COLLEGE PARENTS 


NUMBER OF AVERAGE NUMBER OF PERCENTAGE 
FAMILIES CHILDREN Born SURVIVING 


Generation 
Students’ | Students’} Parents’ 
Families ili Families | Families 


Students| Parents 


Neither parent 320 1,190 3.19 j . 66.9 
Father only 150 II5 3.07 75.9 
Mother only 19 16 ; 2.53 ; : 77.0 
Both parents 44 II ; 3-57 -73 | 90.0] 68.3 


understood, for the woman’s postponement of marriage could 
hardly fail to have an effect upon the birth-rate. Also, college 
education for women of the generation of the students’ mothers was 
less general than it is now, and might be said to be due to a more 
definite intellectual interest. 

The figures for the parents’ generation illustrate the difference 
more clearly. Here the gap is greater between the size of the 
family when the mother went to college and the size of the family 
when neither parent had a college education. The college or uni- 
versity woman of two generations ago was a “blue-stocking,” more 
differentiated intellectually and professionally from other women 
than the college student of today can realize, and undoubtedly this 
difference was reflected in her family standards. 
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The figure which shows larger families in the students’ generation 
when both parents went to college is difficult to explain, especially 
in view of the fact that the other figures in the students’ generation 
are in harmony with those for the parents’ generation. 

A significant effect of the college education of the parents—if 
it may be said to be an effect—is shown in the figures for the 
proportion of children who are surviving at the present time. Here 
again the results are not conclusive, but the indication is that the 
children of college parents have higher chances of survival, and that 
it is in the families in which the mother is a college woman that the 
proportion surviving is greatest. If this tendency is general, its 


TABLE V 


NUMBER OF FAMILIES AND AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN 
BoRN AMONG DIFFERENT NATIONALITIES 


> ms Number of |Average Number 
Countay of Pothess’ Bisth Families of Children Born 


United States 1,463 
Switzerland 8 
69 


12 
31 
74 

118 
16 

6 
43 


& 


1,840 


importance can hardly be overestimated. In the health movement 
of today public welfare is not identified with a high birth-rate, but 
the conservation of child life is the main issue. If_the college 
woman is best able to play her partir bringing about this conserva- 
tion, much of the popular objection to the lower birth-rate among 
college women disappears. 

In table V the size of families of different nationalities is shown. 
The number of families is too small in the case of some of the 
countries listed to justify a generalization, but it is clear that Amer- 
ican families are the smallest of all, and that the large families come 
from the north and west of Europe. Russia’s representation is too 
slight to give that figure significance, and the new families from 
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southern and southeastern Europe are merged in the classification 
“other countries.” 

Table VI shows the percentage of children who survive in families 
of different sizes. Obviously the two generations are not compar- 
able, but the indications are clear that the child in the smailer 
family has a better chance of life. Moreover, within the students’ 
generation comparisons of families of different sizes are interfered 
with by the fact that the method of gathering the material insured 


TABLE VI 


PERCENTAGE SURVIVING IN Two GENERATIONS 
ACCORDING TO SizE OF FAMILY 


PERCENTAGE SURVIVING 
NUMBER OF CHILDREN 


Students’ Generation] Parents’ Generation 


SE 


7 
I 
I 
° 
5 
2 
9 
5 
I 
7 
6 
6 
2 
4 
8 


100 per cent survival in the families with one child, for this child 
must have been in college to give the information. Similarly, all 
the families with two children born must have at least 50 per cent 
decrease, and so on. This objection, however, does not apply to 
the parents’ families, and the decrease in the percentage surviving 
with the increasing size of the family, while not uninterrupted, is 
continuous enough to be striking. Several writers have expressed 
opinions to the effect that the chance of life and size of family are 
highly correlated, but inquiries have failed to bring to light any 
studies based on a sufficiently large number of families to warrant 
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exact and definite conclusions. Advocates of birth control have 
left uninvestigated one of the most important questions bearing on 
their contention. 


SUMMARY 

The study shows that the tendency toward larger families among 
the foreign-born remains even when the foreigner takes his place 
among the people who provide a college education for their children. 
Within the span of a generation the birth-rate throughout this class 
has fallen, but it has fallen in about the same degree for all groups, 
so that the family of foreign extraction is still the largest. The 
chances of survival for the immigrants’ children remain slighter in 
cases in which both parents are foreign-born. Finally, the educa- 
tion of the mother appears to be an important factor in diminishing 
the size of the family and in improving the chances of survival for 
her children. 
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THE CULTURAL APPROACH TO SOCIOLOGY 


MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 
Columbia University 
MALCOLM M. WILLEY 
Dartmouth College 


ABSTRACT 


There is developing in the United States a definite challenge to the older sociological 
systems. The anthropological school has, through study of exotic peoples, gathered 
material which makes evident the essentially philosophical nature of much sociological 
writing. The anthropologists are attacking the premises upon which the earlier social 
systems were erected. Neglect of the element of culture in society is advanced as the 
reason for sociological shortcomings. What is culture, and how does it operate? A 
sound, and methodologically secure sociology, must in the future include a consideration 
of the cultural material that the anthropologists have brought to attention. 


Since the days when Man first began to think about society, 
there have been evolved numerous systems to account for the 
motives and mechanisms of human association. Race, psychology, 
and environment has each in turn been utilized to furnish the 
universal key to their solution. And each in turn has been found 
to contain a modicum of truth. And each, in the end, has been 
found too rigid, or too locally conceived, to fit the seeming chaos 
that comes when mankind at large is brought within the range of 
vision. The usual consequence is, that when an attempt is made 
to explain all social phenomena in the light of one of these theories, 
so many exceptions become at once apparent that the numerous 
applications attempted are seen to be not at all comprehensive, 
and the theory is thereby vitiated. \'The difficulty seems to have 
been that the earlier sociologists have been more philosophers than 
scientists. \Each, imbued with his idea, has sought those instances 
which would support his a priori premises, and has quite neglected 
to take into account historical relationships in the working of his 
principle in concrete instances. * No fault can be found with the 
logic of the systems as such, once the premises are granted. The 
concentration has thus far, however, been so on concept that method 
has been neglected. . It would seem that more emphasis has been 
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laid upon the collection of data to support these preconceived 
systems than upon the collection of data which must be antecedent 


to an hypothesis truly a fortiori. 

This objection has been sensed by others who have been dis- 
satisfied with the insufficiency of sociological theorizing. / Especially 
is this the case with a group of American anthropologists, who by 
their detailed investigations of exotic peoples, have come to see 
and realize more and more clearly that no theory of society yet 
advanced has a universal applicability. Thus far there has been a 
notable hesitancy upon the part of sociologists in general to regard 
the objects that their fellow-workers in anthropology have been 
advancing.t However, such a mass of anthropological material has 
been accumulated within the past few years, particularly in connec- 
tion with the study of our own North American Indians, that the 
facts and their sociological implications can no longer be ignored. 
The disregard of this treasury of material has continued so long 
that the anthropologists have taken matters into their own hands, 
and have not only demonstrated conclusively the essential philosoph- 
ical content of social theories hitherto developed, but are in a fair 
way to present a strong theory of theirown.? Thus we find Kroeber 


* Harry Elmer Barnes has pointed out this non-appropriation of anthropological 
material by the modern sociologists, in “Development of Historical Sociology,” 
Publications of The American Sociological Society, Vol. XVI, pp. 26-34. Ellwood, 
“Cultural Theories of Evolution,” Amer. Jour. of Sociol. 1918, pp. 779 ff., has 
shown appreciation of the newer methodology, and sought to bring it to atten- 
tion of the sociologists. ‘Thomas has also made use of the more recent anthropological 
data, especially in the critical sections of his Source book for Social Origins. 
Ogburn, in Social Change, has blazed the way for sociologists in the application of the 
newer method. An earlier writer, Sumner, in Folkways, in his development of the 
concept of the folkways and mores, speaks in terms that are strangely familiar 
to the pattern concept that the recent anthropologists are developing, though of 
course he had no connection with the modern historical school. Aside from these, 
this method has been almost entirely neglected by American sociologists, although 
the English anthropologist, W. H. R. Rivers, has made contributions along these lines 
in “Sociology and Psychology,” Sociological Review, IX (1916), 1-13; and some few 
Continental sociologists may be exempted from the charge of neglect mentioned above. 

* The most extreme statement of the position of anthropological students is made 
by Kroeber, “The Superorganic,” Amer. Anthropologist (N.S), XIX (1917), 163-213. 
He definitely states that culture alone is the subject of study for the sociologist, and 
an attack is made upon sociological writers who have attempted to explain society on 
the biological or psychological levels, pp. 189-93. It is the author’s contention that 
cultural phenomena can be explained only in terms of culture, and the réle of the indi- 
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disposing of the universality of the theories of LeBon, Ward, and 
the entire eugenics school as insufficient, and Ogburn makes telling 
attack upon the shortcomings of the theories of Giddings." 

Neither environment nor race is sufficient in itself to account 
for the bewildering variety of human societal behavior, as-Boas has 
so conclusively demonstrated.2 This does not imply that any of 
these theories are to be rejected in their entirety. That physiologi- 
cal and psychological peculiarities are inherited is obvious. The 
Inca suture, no less than the hereditary mental deficiencies of the 
members of the Kallikak family, are the results of inbreeding. 
Neither can it be denied that the environmentalist is correct, when 
he notices that the Negroes of the tropics do not build snow houses; 
environment obviously is a limiting factor but this is far from justi- 
fying the assumption that environment can account for all behavior. 
We must regard society as composed of a number of elements, 
which are variable, and to single out any one of these for treatment 
as a constant is to fall into the methodological fallacy of which the 
sociological writers have been guilty. 

If we take a theory of society based upon the concept of conflict, 
it is interesting to observe that among the Indians of Southern 
California the conception of war is extremely weak.‘ Or if we 
consider a theory based upon the assumption that all human be- 
havior is a direct outcome of the stimulation of the primal instincts, 


vidual is consequently minimized, p. 201. See also Kroeber, “ Possibility of a Social 
Psychology,” Amer. Jour. of Sociol., XXIII, 633. Ogburn, in Social Change, has 
developed at greater length many of the points outlined by Kroeber in these two essays. 
The extreme doctrine of cultural determinism must not be confused with the position of 
such scholars as Boas, Goldenweiser, Wissler, and Lowie, who utilize the historical and 
psychological inter-relations of the cultural affiliations of social groups instead of 
placing emphasis solely on the impersonal cultural factor. 

t Social Change, pp. 40 ff. 2 Mind of Primitive Man. 

3 Wissler, “The Relation of Culture to Environment from the Standpoint of 
Invention,” Popular Science Monthly, August, 1913, pp. 164 ff.; Boas, Mind of Primi- 
tive Man, pp. 30 ff.: Goldenweiser, Early Civilization, pp. 292-301; Lowie, Culture 
and Ethnology, pp. 47-66; Wissler, Man and Culture, pp. 314 ff.; ibid., American Indian, 
pp. 370 ff. 

4 Kroeber, “Elements of Culture in Native California,” Univ. of Cal. Pub. in 
Amer. Ethnology and Archaeology, Vol. XIII, No. 8 (Nov. 21, 1922), pp. 259-328. For 
a consideration of the conflict theory in this light, see Goldenweiser, “A New Approach 
to History,” Amer. Anthropologist (N.S.), XXII, 26-47. 
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what is to prevent us from becoming disconcerted when we find 
among the Australians, often termed the most primitive of the 
human family, that a personal quarrel is not followed by immediate 
pugnacious behavior? The elemental Australians settle their dis- 
putes in a manner more difficult to sustain than our modern court 
procedure. With but one club between them, they take turns 
at knocking each other on the head, and the man who remains 
standing under the blows is the winner. The formality of this 
practice indicates that the instinct of pugnacity in this case, at 
least, has ceased to operate with the promptness which is regarded 
as essential to instinctive behavior. It is obvious that an inhibiting 
factor is present. 

If it be true, then, that these bewildering aberrations from 
expected behavior can be so readily pointed out, and each fails 
to fit into the universal systems constructed by sociological writers, 
is there anything which will account for the diversified customs and 
manners of peoples the world over? The anthropological group 
would seem to believe, that, as is so often the case, the most obvious 
factor in human social behavior has been overlooked in the search 
for a principle to explain behavior. They maintain that ‘neither 
mental bias nor biological attributes are of the least avail in explain- 
ing the origin of specific cultural traits, and that it is only when we 
know the history of a case that we can give anything like an ade- 
quate account of its origin.’” 

Culture is “‘the mode of life” of a people. Tylor defined it 
as “that complex whole which includes knowledge, belief, art, 
morals, law, custom, and any other capabilities and habits acquired 
by man as a member of society.’’ 

It must not be assumed of course, that culture is a metaphysical 
entity which operates of itself. It is, rather, a generic term that 
covers an amazing number of types of behavior, each incompre- 
hensible unless explained in terms of relation to other customs in the 
civilization in which it is found, and to its historic background. 


*Cf. Wheeler, Tribe and Intertribal Relations in Australia. 

* Wissler, “Psychological and Historical Interpretations for Culture,” Science 
(N. S.) XLIII, 207. 

3 Wissler, Man and Culture, p. 1. 4 Primitive Culture, Vol. I, p. t. 
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Wissler, in a work recently published,’ has perhaps gone farthest 
toward a systematic presentation of this phenomenon, culture, 
which is manifest not only in primitive societies, but in our own as 
well. Under the “universal pattern” that he presents,? we can 
subsume our civilization as well as that of the Patagonian, the Black- 
foot, the Chuckchee, or the Bushman. Granted that we all live in 
social groups, it is at once apparent that we all manifest speech, 
that none of us is without material traits of culture; that we all 
possess a craving for aesthetic values; and a Weltanschauung. There 
is further no people without religious practices, or a family and 
social system, or some kind of property, or government. And 
while Dr. Wissler does include war as a final element of his pattern, 
this may be open to objection. The exact form which a weapon, 
or a relationship group, may take is aside from the point. The 
fact remains that all people have these and the other elements in 
some form or other. That we are living in an age of intense develop- 
ment of the material side of civilization is no reason for assuming 
that this development is generically different from that of the 
material culture of any other people. On the other hand, our 
religious development is conspicuously weak, while that of many 
other people is as exuberant as is our own machine-complex. The 
outstanding differences between our civilization and that of any 
other lie in historical backgrounds. 

In this insistence upon the explanation of social phenomena 
in terms strictly historical we see one of the outstanding characteris- 
tics of the method of approach of the anthropological group. Thus, 
Boas maintains that “each cultural group has its own unique history, 
dependent partly on the peculiar inner development of the social 
group and partly upon the foreign influences to which it has been 
subjected.’ The method is stated by Goldenweiser: ‘On the 
one hand primitive cultures are examined in the totality of their 
present interrelations, each tribe being considered both as a unit 
and in its relation to other tribes. On the other hand cultural 
changes which are to be interpreted historically are referred to 
cultural antecedents, not to racial, environmental, or general 

t Man and Culture (New York, 1923). 2 Op. cit. p. 74. 

3 “ Methods of Ethnology,”’ Amer. Anthropologist (N.S.) XXII, 317. 
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psychological ones.’”* The significance of this point of view for 
sociology has been most succinctly stated by Ogburn, who feels 
that, “the historical method is particularly fruitful in the study 
of society, and is also valuable in the analysis of social phenomena 
when we are trying to ascertain the cultural, psychological, biologi- 
cal, and climatic factors. The historical method is usually not only 
the best first procedure in such analysis but is a remarkable safe- 
guard against mistakes in diagnosing for the other factors. The 
historical method in its extreme simplification means getting the 
cultural facts.’” 

The most elementary form which culture takes, according to 
Wissler, is the culture trait. Every culture is composed of a large 
number of traits, and although these differ from one people to 
another “‘the history of anthropology shows clearly that progress 
in the study of culture has been substantiated only in so far as the 
enumeration of tribal traits has approximated completeness.” 
This lesson in method may well be comprehended by our sociologists 
who have too often disregarded the complete lists of cultural traits 
in our own civilization which are theirs for the taking. We next find 
that, although there are traits which may travel alone, there is a 
tendency for them to group themselves, to adhere, in a complex. 
The existence of such complexes is universal. The business com- 
plex, the sport complex, the religious complex, the education complex, 
of our own society, need only be mentioned to be recognized. The 
essential point for the sociologist to grasp is that there is no differ- 
ence in kind between one of these complexes and the horse complex 
of the Plains Indians of North America, the hunting complex of 
the Eastern Algonquins, or the cattle complex of the East African 
Negroes.‘ 


=“ Four Phases of Anthropological Thought,” Pub. Amer. Soc. Soc., Vol. XVI, p. 63. 

2 “The Historical Method in the Analysis of Social Phenomena,” ibid., p. 83. For 
a careful study of the method of utilization of cultural data see E. Sapir, “Time Per- 
spective in Aboriginal American Culture, a Study in Method,” Memoir 90, Canadian 
Geological Survey, Ottawa, 1916. 

3 Wissler, op. cit., p. 51. , 

4 This point has been developed and demonstrated by Wissler, in “The Influence 
of the Horse in the Plains Culture,” Amer. Anthropologist (N.S.) XVI, 1-25; by F. G. 
Speck, Pub. Amer. Soc. Soc., XII (1917), 82-100; ibid., Amer. Anthropologist, N. S. 
XVII (1915), 289 ff.; and by M J. Herskovits in “The Cattle Complex in East 
Africa,” MSS. 
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If the distribution of traits be plotted on a map, it will be found 
that certain objectively associated traits will tend to fall in well- 
defined areas. The concept is descriptive, and the boundaries 
which it envisages are not rigid. We find that there is a shading 
from the culture of one area to that of the next, and that geographi- 
cal conditions often impose their limitations on the spread of a 
culture-complex in a given direction.‘ This clustering of cultural 
traits in definite areas is a fact which has either been completely 
overlooked by sociological writers or unduly stressed.? It is inter- 
esting to observe that in a recent series of articles in the Nation, 
called ‘These United States,” each state was treated as an entity, 
A more complete understanding of culture-processes would have, 
perhaps, made obvious to the writers the fallacy of attempting 
to treat each of our states as a cultural unit, for culture is no re- 
specter of political boundaries, and every characteristic emphasized 
in one state can be found in lessening degrees in adjacent ones. For 
it is found that cultural traits tend to center in definite spots, and 
thus it might be that a given characteristic was only centered in the 
state in which it was stressed, and exerted a weakening influence 
in proportion to the distance from the center. It is true that the 
objection may be brought to the above statement that the culture 
of the United States as a whole is a unit, but if the map of the 
spread of Euro-American culture be consulted in Man and Culture, 
it will be found that the culture-area holds for our civilization no 
less than for any other. That the area is larger is of no moment. 
It is simply that our whole society is more complex.’ 

When we consider the mechanisms of culture, we find that they 
are, in the main, two in number. The first of these consists of the 
workings of what Boas terms the inner forces of society.4 Although 


t See Wissler, of. cit., pp. 129 ff. 

2 The most complete development of the culture-area concept and its applicability 
to concrete data are to be found in Wissler’s work, The American Indian, in which 
he works out the areas which are to be found in the Indian cultures of North and South 
America. The concept has also been found to be applicable to African data by Hersko- 
vits, who has worked out the East African area on the basis of the cattle complex in the 
work mentioned above. 

* page 346. 

4 Cf. Methods of Ethnology, loc. cit. Of course, we do not know exactly how these 
inner forces operate. Wissler, in an earlier work, regarded inventions as purely 
fortuitous: “It may be said that when an invention occurs, or a ‘construct’ is made, 
we have a psychic accident.” ‘The Culture-Environment Relation,” Amer. Anthro- 


pologist (N.S.), XIV (1912), 222. 
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this is by far the most difficult to comprehend, we may go so far 
as to state that it is probably this which accounts for inventions 
and discoveries. Differences in the abilities of individuals in a 
society, combined with different cultural backgrounds, must be 
looked to for the origination of new ways of dealing with specific 
situations. The earlier anthropologists and sociologists, swayed 
by the biological theories of evolution, posited parallel development 
in every people, following upon innate psychological tendencies. 
Complete systems, with stages of development, culminating in our 
own particular type of civilization, were posited by such early 
writers as Morgan, Spencer, Tylor, and others. However, it has 
been found that the other cultural mechanism, that of diffusion, 
constituted a grave stumbling-block to this a priori scheme of 
stage development, and it is now known that independent origins 
of inventions are infinitely more rare than was believed, and that 
they are conditioned not by innate psychological tendencies, but 
by the cultural milieu in which they occur.’ The diffusion of cul- 
ture, which we know occurs to no small extent, would of necessity 
make parallel development of neighboring peoples impossible. 
Indeed, the pendulum has swung to the other extreme, and in the 
writings of the German school headed by F. Graebner, and of the 
English group centering about G. Eliot-Smith and W. H. R. Rivers, 
we find an assumption of stability of traits under diffusion, and over 
long periods of time, which constitute a reductio ad absurdum of 
their theory of the singleness of origin of cultural traits.2 Whatever 
may be said as to the extent to which traits of culture may or may 
not owe their origin to a single or a plural source, the importance 
of the phenomena of diffusion for the student of society cannot be 
overlooked. That it has not been taken into consideration, is 
evidenced by the fact that it rarely receives mention in our sociologi- 
cal treatises. Yet, if we consider the vastness of the operation of 


* Ogburn and Thomas, “Are Inventions Inevitable?” Political Science Quarterly, 
XXXVII (1922), 83 ff.; Kroeber, Amer. Anthropologist (N. S.), XIX, “The Superor- 
oanic,” pp. 199-200; Ogburn, Social Change, pp. 80 ff. 

2 Graebner, Methode der Ethnologie and other publications; Eliot-Smith, article 
“ Anthropology” in Vol. XXX, Encyclopaedia Brittanica,12thed. For criticism of these 
schools see F. Boas, review of Graebner’s “ Methode,” Science (N.S.), XXXIV, 804-10, 
and “ Methods of Ethnology,” Joc. cit. See also for a discussion of current ethnological 
thought Goldenweiser, Pub. Amer. Soc. Soc., XVI, 50 ff. 
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this tendency on the part of one culture to borrow from another, 
and its significance in these days of the intentional spread of culture, 
its importance to the student of societal behavior must at once 
become evident." 

It is interesting to note that recognition of the importance of 
culture has been foreshadowed in the writings of Benjamin Kidd, 
Thomas Buckle, and the adherents of the conflict school of social 
origins, to whom cross-fertilization of cultures has been of impor- 
tance. These writers, however, have not in any discernible way 
influenced the writers of the American group; in fact, their approach 
has been based upon assumption and keen intuition rather than 
upon accumulated field data. Graham Wallas, The Social Heritage, 
has also stressed the importance of culture in society, but his 
approach has not been exactly that of the anthropologists whom 
we have been discussing. 

It is not surprising, then, that the sociologist, immersed in the 
culture of his own group, should have missed quite completely the 
importance of that culture itself, as the element by which he might 
explain the problems which puzzle him. It is, perhaps, one of 
the most confusing characteristics of culture, that we are quite 
unconscious of it, almost as much so as we are of the air we breathe. 
We have been born into it and our responses have been completely 
conditioned by it.2_ It is only when we consider cultures as different 
from our own as are those of primitive people, that we begin to see 
the working of culture. And we begin to recognize that the actions 
of human beings fall into definite patterns, no less than do the 
actions of social groups. While we must agree with Wissler that 
there is a universal pattern in which all cultures fall, it could be 

 Wissler, in his consideration of the mechanisms of culture, in Man and Culture, 
pp. 99 ff., includes a third one, convergence. This trait has been treated by various 
students of culture, and their positions stated and the entire matter ably discussed by 
Lowie, Jour. Amer. Folk-Lore, XXV, 24-42; Boas, review of Graebner’s Methode, loc. 
cit.; A. A. Goldenweiser, ‘The Principle of Limited Possibilities in the Development 
of Culture,” Jour. Amer. Folk-Lore, XXVI, 259-290; and others. It would not seem, 
however, as far as this discussion is concerned, that this third mechanism differs funda- 


mentally from the problem of the origin of inventions, because the converging traits 
must have been either independently invented, or borrowed before they were developed. 


2 Wissler, Man and Culture, ch. 12, pp. 251 ff.; Boas, Mind of Primitive Man, 
197. 
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wished that he had selected a different term for his concept, for it 
would seem that the pattern of a civilization includes just those 
elements in which that civilization differs from others. Further, 
each trait gained from a foreign group is absorbed so as to conform 
to the general pattern of the society taking it, and if the trait goes 
contrary to the pattern it will be rejected.’ 

Thus, if we consider with Wissler the spread of the horse in 
North America, we will find that it was readily adopted into the 
hunting pattern of the Plains Indians, but was rejected as useless 
by those whose homes were in the woodlands and who, hence, had 
no use for it. Mrs. Ruth Benedict, in her study of the spread of 
the guardian spirit idea over North America, shows conclusively 
how this idea was changed from tribe to tribe to conform to the 
patterns of the several tribes. The colonists who came to America 
took over the entire maize-planting complex of the Indian, but when 
corn was taken to Europe we find that it was sowed like wheat, 
and not planted in hills. Again, when Christianity spread over 
Europe, the people merely made saints of their former deities, and 
we find analogous phenomena manifesting themselves among the 
catholicized Indians of the southwest of the United States.2 That _ 
this concept of pattern, in the sense in which it has been used here, 
is important to the sociologist, is evidenced by a slight consideration 
of the problems of Americanization, for example. The immigrant 
who comes to this country is acculturated to a pattern different 
from the one which he finds here, and the process of “becoming an 
American” is a bewildering one. If those who insist on registration 
laws and Fourth of July orations as measures of Americanization 
were more conversant with the workings of the culture pattern and 
the relation of the individual to it, there might be more efficiency 
and less heartburning in this process. The concepts of “good” 
and “bad” which we apply in cultural judgments fade before the 

* Pattern has been discussed by Goldenweiser, “Limited Possibilities,” etc., 
loc. cit., pp. 286-287. An interesting example of the application of this principle will be 
seen in the section “Ceremonial Patterns” in Lowie, “‘Ceremonialism in North Amer- 
ica,” in Anthropology in North America (New York, 1915), pp. 245 ff. 

*R. F. Benedict, MSS; Wissler, Man and Culture, chap. vii, pp. 110 ff.; Boas, 
Mind of Primitive Man, p. 222, for a discussion of association, the psychological basis 
of this phenomenon. 
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broadness of vision which is consequent upon an application of the 
workings of the cultural pattern. Comprehension that cultural 
patterns arise through historical processes, that they are uncon- 
scious in their development, and capricious in the extreme, is 
essential to the one who would undertake the difficult problem of 
social control or amelioration.’ 

It has been suggested, further, chat this problem of social 
control is not to be approached as lightly as some sociologists are 
wont to approach it. The earnest attempts, for example, of the 
Esperantists, to make for change in a huge cultural imponderable, 
language, gives a text for a lesson on the difficulties which strew 
the path of him who would direct the march of culture. Some 
students of society seem to be convinced of the impossibility of 
conscious social change. Kroeber, for example, holds that “. .. . 
it can well be argued on theoretical grounds that the greater or less 
innate capacity of this or that individual, or of any limited number 
of individuals, is of negligible consequence” in the development 
of aculture.? Others, including Wissler, feel that conscious change 
though difficult, is not an impossibility. Whichever hypothesis one 
accept, it is certain that culture is vastly less amenable to change 
than he had imagined. That directed change may not be utterly 
impossible would seem to be indicated by the vast changes in the 
position of women brought about by conscious agitation in the past 
fifty years. Although this may be an inevitable development 
from historical antecedents, the question is yet an open one, and 
we can only be sure of the fact that much effort awaits him who 
would direct change. 

It is also to be noticed, further, that changes are not uniform. 
There is the element which Ogburn calls ‘‘lag.”? Thus we see that 
in all societies economic changes are accepted quite readily. The 
South Sea Islander will quickly exchange his shell knife for the 

* Nowhere, perhaps, has this element of lack of uniform cultural development 
among social groups been brought out more strongly than in Primitive Society, by 
Robert H. Lowie, to whom, in consequence, civilization appears as a “planless hodge- 
podge,” and a “thing of shreds and patches.” See particularly chap. xv, pp. 427 ff. 

2 “On the Principle of Order in Civilization as Exemplified by Changes of Fashion,” 
Amer. Anthropologist (N. S.) XXI (1919), 262. 

3 Social Change, pp. 200 ff. 
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white man’s steel blade, but he cannot be as easily induced to change 
his religion. In this connection it is to be noticed that Indians 
who have lived in contact with Europeans for some generations, 
and who are, to all intents and purposes thoroughly Europeanized, 
still retain their aboriginal systems of social organization. 

Thus we see that the older, more philosophical systems of 
sociology have failed under the test of applicability to the vast 
amount of concrete material from societies other than our own. 
Conceived by men so thoroughly acculturated that they could 
not be expected to see over the top of the culture in which they 
lived, these systems have failed because, though it was intended 
that their applicability be universal, they were based on data 
derived from one civilization alone.* It has been for the anthropolo- 
gist to realize that man is above all a culture building animal, and 
to point the way theoretically and methodologically to a system of 
social thought which, inductively conceived, may be termed truly 
scientific. 

t This inability to see beyond his own cultural nose has perhaps been the cause 


of some of the more extravagant psychological theories of society, which, as Ogburn 
points out, err in the confusion of cultural reaction with the original nature of man. 


Social Change, pp. 11 ff. 
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A CRITICAL NOTE ON GOLDENWEISER’S 
CATEGORIES 


WM. CHRISTIE MACLEOD 
University of Pennsylvania 


ABSTRACT 


Goldenweiser’s “History, Psychology, and Culture: A Set of Categories for an Intro- 
duction to Social Science” is a study in sociological method which should serve to bring 
together, for discussion in common, groups which today are working with the same 
data with the same end in view but with no common understandings as to method 
or terminology. But valuable as are the principles of interpretation set forth by 
Goldenweiser, the categories in which they are superficially imbedded must be rejected. 
Those based on a distinction between psychic and objective facts are invalid because 
there is no fact of culture which is not fundamentally psychic. Those based on a 
distinction between sequential and coexistential sets of facts have no accord with 
reality; and an attempt to perceive and study a coexistential set of facts results in 
failure. A final note of criticism as to the use of the term “evolutionist” is offered. 


Sociologists are becoming more and more inclined to take up 
the long delayed search through the data of culture history for those 
valid generalizations which mere metaphysical speculation cannot 
produce.’ Some such movement among the official sociologists it 
is, apparently, which inspired Goldenweisers article “History, 
Psychology, and Culture: A Set of Categories for an Introduction 
to Social Science.’” 

Goldenweiser’s methodological offerings are unquestionably a 
landmark in the development of a methodology for culture history. 
Ellwood expresses an appreciation with which we must assent: 

It is certain . . . . that they (the categories) will have to be reckoned with 
by anyone who wishes to write intelligently on scientific methods in the study 


*I prefer to speak of “‘culture” rather than of “civilization,” because this latter 
word is vitiated by certain popular connotations; and rather than merely “social,” 
because “culture” I believe more definitely implies the entire culture complex and 
not only some isolated social phenomena detached from their cultural setting. There 
is such a peculiarly intimate relationship between the development of social organi- 
zation and material culture that I cannot conceive of social history as apart from 
culture history, that is, without a full comprehension of the complex of cultural rela- 
tions which must be unraveled before any fact in culture can be comprehended. 


2 Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods, XV (1918). 
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of social phenomena in the future. They are the more valuable because they 
are written by an anthropologist, a thinker of natural science training, who has 
stood apart from the hot controversies in philosophy, psychology, and sociology, 
over the moot points on which he touches. Every psychologist, sociologist, 
historian, or student of any phase of human social life should read the 


articles." 


Before entering upon any critical observations upon the cate- 
gories it will be well that we understand definitely what special 
groups of students we consider the methodology we are dealing 
with of interest to, or designed for. We know what the data of 
culture history is; there should be no question or dispute as to 
who are to handle it. But we know too well that since Comte took 
up his pen there have been many curious discussions over the fields 
to which various university faculties were supposed to limit them- 
selves. Many curious notions have developed about “primitive 
society” as distinct from ‘‘civilization,”’ the concept of the cultural 
setting has been lost sight of, the fact of the continuity of cultural 
evolution has suffered violence. The ethnologist, as Ellwood has 
noted, has stood apart from the acrimonious discussions, quite 
busy with his labors, but lately he has been threatening to extend 
the arbitrary limits of his fields. Lowie recently argued: 


© 


For purely practical reasons, connected with the minute subdivision of 
labor which has become imperative with modern specialisation, ethnology has in 
practice concerned itself with the cultures of the cruder peoples without a 
knowledge of writing. But this division is an illogical and an artificial one. 
As the biologist can study life as manifested in the human organism as well as 
in the amoeba, so the ethnologist might examine and describe the usages of 
modern America as well as those of the Hopi Indians.? 


And in such books as Nieboehr’s Slavery as an Industrial System, 
we find the ethnologist choosing his data in equal volume from the . 
aboriginal American tribes and from medieval Europe. x 

It has been unfortunate that the official sociologists have hesi- , 
tated so long to enter upon the rich and unplowed field of culture 
history, apart from that of the cruder cultures, which the ethnologist 


* Ibid., XVI (1919), 75. 
* Culture and Ethnology, p.6. New York: McMurtrie Co., 1917. 
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has been on occasion trespassing upon. It is this failure to occupy 
their own field that Teggart has in mind when he writes: 

. it must be acknowledged that no one of the existing disciplines in 
our universities has shown the power or disposition to take up the study of 


man as a whole. The sociologist may demonstrate that logically his subject 
should embrace and coordinate the results of all human studies, but as a matter 


of fact this has not been done." 


Teggart feels that the writing of culture history has been 
retarded in part by the concern of certain scholars over the 
arbitrary limitation of fields and the consequent discussions con- 
cerning the same which have occupied a large part of the mental 
energy of some: ‘‘We need,” he suggests, “a return to the whole 
body of facts available for the study of man unembarrassed by 
distinctions which have arisen through the exigencies of the uni- 
versity.” Certainly the embarrassments Teggart speaks of have 
kept apart to some extent, from common intercourse students who 
have much in common, who, since they are all concerned with the 
history of one and another phase of culture, are dealing with the 
same kinds of data, and should possess a common terminology and 
a common method. 

The projection, for common consideration, of this methodological 
study by Goldenweiser should serve to bring together for method- 
ological discussion those groups of specialists whose concern is 
primarily with the data of culture history. 

The historian, so-styled, has in the past concerned himself with 
creating what Goldenweiser calls “‘a complete cinematographic and 
synchronous phonographic record of the past”’ (p. 6),? pointing out 
immediately that such a record can only “constitute but the begin- 
ning, not the end of our knowledge of the past.” The historian 
has in fact been an historiographer, arranging facts spacially and 
chronologically, as a necessary preliminary to the work of the 
student whose interest is the correlation and interpretation of data. 
And among the historiographers have been the ethnographers,} the 

* Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods, XVI (1919), p. 151. 


2 Ibid., p. 152. 
3The term “ethnographer” is used to describe those students of “the cruder 
cultures without a knowledge of writing,” like Graebner, who concern themselves 


chiefly with the cartography of cultural traits. 
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archeologists, and those paleontologists and philologists who are 
generally comprehended along with the ethnologists under the 
very vague and general term “anthropologists” by reason of the 
fact that the expediencies of field work in remote places has often 
obliged the ethnologist to become extremely versatile. The histori- 
ographers are concerned chiefly with the criticism of evidence, the 
determination of dates, locations, etc., and are not concerned, 
therefore, with the methodology with which we are dealing here. 

And obviously, of course, the student of the applied sciences 
will not be concerned, though there is nothing on the other hand 
to prevent him from occasionally entering the field to produce 
such studies in the field of recent cultural development as Miss 
Kelly’s brilliant study, Ethical Advances Through Legislation. Nor 
is the theoretical economist particularly concerned, in so far as he 
remains merely the analyst of existing processes of the production 
and exchange of commodities: though men in this field, like Karl 
Marx, or, more lately, Gide and Rist, in their history of economic 
theory, have been interested in culture history too, making contri- 
butions of more than usual value and interest. 

In the article of Goldenweiser’s which we are dealing with, it is 
the methodology worked out by the American school of ethnologists 
under the intellectual guidance of Boaz which is presented for 
the consideration of the whole body of culture historians. Gold- 
enweiser himself in this article and previous articles' has made 
significant contributions to this methodology. But in this article 
he has also offered eight categories into which all cultural facts 
may be placed under one or the other category. 

The categories, as I see it, must be rejected. But they are not 
inseparably linked to the principles of interpretation with which 
they are associated, and no violence therefore is done the latter by 
discarding the categories. From the point of view of the student 
of culture history I wish therefore to present some observations 
upon the categories alone. 

The distinction, first, between categories of objective and psychic 
facts must be rejected as a conceptual distinction which can never 


* See for example “The Principle of Limited' Possibilities in the Development of 
Culture,” Journal of American Folklore, XXVI (1913). 
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be met with in the actualities of culture. But Goldenweiser him- 
self is conscious of the failure of this conceptual distinction to accord 
with reality; in a concluding chapter by way of criticism of his own 
categories he suggests that 

if approach to cultural reality is the criterion, then it must with equal justice 
be pointed out that no cultural situation is ever wholly objective or ever wholly 
psychological' but combines aspects of both according to the point of view or 
the purport of the analysis. Again, from still another angle, no permanently 
and exclusively objective fact can ever constitute a part of culture, which itself 
belongs to the psychic level. Thus, the truly objective might be left out alto- 
gether, the categories being conceptualised as actively psychological and poten- 
tially psychological [p. 25]. 


And elsewhere he adds: 

It must be submitted without reservations that no interpretation of the 
historic process is possible, eschewing the facts of the psychological-historical? 
category [p. 9]. 

And further, in reference to the psychological-contemporaneous 
category: 

The artificiality and dryness of a culture characterisation based on pure enu- 
meration of objective features has been commented on before. In reality the 


different aspects of a culture are interrelated. The level of these interrelations 
is psychological, or psycho-sociological; what else indeed, should it be ? [p. 9]. 


The ‘‘non-psychological record of pure enumeration, classi- 
fication, representation,” the dull and lifeless record of the histori- 
ographers, is without meaning to the culture historian; its meaning 
comes only with interpretation, and interpretation cannot be made 
without considering the psychic essence of each cultural fact.’ 

Nor can we accept the categories based on the distinction of 
the coexistential from the sequential, for the purposes of interpreta- 
tion of the facts of culture history. 

t Objective = external (non-psychological), describable in terms of outward behav- 
ior. Psychological=in the psychic level, referring to processes which occur in minds, 
whether in the social or the individual aspect. 

2 Historical =chronologically successive. Contemporaneous=chronologically co- 
existential. 

3 Cf. Goldenweiser’s article on the categories, p. 6, n. 2; pp. 7 (0), 8,9 (a). Also 
the article cited on the principle of limited possibilities in the development of culture, 


pp. 267, 277. 
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There is some use for the conception of a set of coexistential 
facts for a theoretical setting forth of the conception of the culture 
complex or culture setting. Culture is a complex of associated 
traits, no one of which may be entirely dissociated from the others, 
though, for the purposes of specialized research, as Goldenweiser 
points out, “‘any trait may be placed in the center of attention, and 
the rest of the culture will then, with reference to that trait, appear 
as one interpretive setting, the traits most intimately related to the 
one under examination standing in the foreground and practically 
determining its cultural orientation, while the other, less closely 
associated traits remain in the more or less negligible background 
or fringe” (p. 36). 

The whole of a fact’s cultural relationships must be understood 
before the fact itself can be understood. 

But in reality it is absolutely impossible ever to find and deal 
with a set of coexistential facts. Goldenweiser himself points out 
that “the historical or sequential, and the contemporaneous or 
coexistential series do not represent two sharply distinguishable 
sets of events, but an ever-flowing continuum” (p. 36). And the 
danger of making this theoretical distinction which we cannot follow 
into reality soon shows itself in Goldenweisers attempt to differ- 
entiate, for the sake of the logical balance of his categories, between 
the sequential and the coexistential as regards causation. However, 
he is quite keen enough to see something of the impossibility of any 
determinism being present between a set of coexistential facts even 
if we theoretically isolate such a set; but the result is a termino- 
logical mix-up and the introduction of a second concept to which 
the word determinism is to be obliged to offer its services, in the 
compound “determinism in a restricted sense.’’ Our author says: 

The relations between the different aspects of a culture are patently not 
strictly deterministic. That is, when one or more aspects of a culture are of a 
certain form and degree of development we may not expect one or more other 
aspects of it to be of a certain definite form and degree of development. There- 


fore, attempts to represent one aspect of a culture as a corollary in quality or 
advancement, or, as a function of another, have always failed [p. 19]. 


So his contemporaneous-deterministic category introduces determin- 
ism only “in a restricted sense.” ‘There is a limit,” he observes, 
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“to the possible and probable discrepancies between the different 
aspects of a culture” (p. 19). But this determinism in a restricted 

ot determinism at all, and the phenomena meant to be com- 
prehended are all adequately explained by the principle of limited 
possibilities in the development of culture with reference to chrono- 
logically successive series of events. The determinism lays always in 
the chronologically antecedent level of facts which have brought 
into existence at one moment of time all of any given set of 
coexistential facts.’ 

In dealing with the accidental as cause, the distinction con- 
ceptually of coexistential sets of facts becomes more apparently 
futile, and the creation of a contemporary-accidental as distinct 
from an historical-accidental category becomes manifestly impos- 
sible. The only way out would have been to conceive of the acci- 
dental in ‘‘a restricted sense.” But Goldenweiser is rather conscious 
of this difficulty also, and notes that, ‘No sharp line, evidently, can 
be drawn between this category (the contemporaneous-accidental) 
and the preceding one (the historical-accidental). Thus, the illus- 
trations cited there can do service here with a slight change of 
setting” (p. 24). 

I feel then that, lacking practicality and accord with reality, 
the categories offered must be dispensed with. As I have already 
said however the associated methodology may be safely disim- 
bedded from them; and at least for the benefit of novices in 
methodological study it were better that the dissociation take place. 
A mere enumeration of some of the important principles of historical 
interpretation dealt with in the article by Goldenweiser referred to 
will indicate the importance of the same apart from the matter of 
categorical distinctions of data. We have the concepts of creative 
synthesis, under which are comprehended heterogeny of ends and 
mutation of motives, secondary explanations, and reinterpretation; 
convergence, and parallelism; limited possibilities in the develop- 
ment of culture; culture complex or setting, and culture patterns; 
the formalization of cultural traits, of institutionalization, of loss 


«It may be observed for the sake of clearness that it is of course obvious that some 
facts are more nearly coexistential with each other than with other facts, and it is 
in nearly coexistential facts that casual relationships are the most clear, intimate, and 


definite and most easily perceived. 
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of content, of survivals; culture inertia and reaction; and finally 
the concept of systems of preferential relations with the very signifi- 
cant methodological distinction which follows between determin- 
isms and accidents, and the still further revelation of the individual 
as a system of preferential relations and as a unique biological 
phenomenon,—(this latter I think Goldenweiser had in mind,)—and 
therefore a fruitful source of historical accidents. 

To Goldenweiser’s brilliant setting forth of these principles I 
have nothing to add. And in conclusion it is a note of criticism 
only on a mere matter of terminology, which I have to append 
here because it concerns terminology used by Goldenweiser, in 
accordance with the usage among ethnologists. 

That is, the matter of distinguishing a certain group of culture 
historians as “evolutionists,” implying therefore the concept that 
all others are other than evolutionists. It is the school of Spenser 
and Morgan which is designated evolutionary, and the term con- 
tains a decided note of condemnation because of the exceedingly 
faulty and even ludicrous methodology of this school. The designa- 
tion finds its inception in the fact that the ascendency of this school 
was attained by riding on the wave of uncritical enthusiasm which 
followed the announcement by Darwin of his formulation of the 
theory of organic evolution. But the recognition of the fact of 
evolution in culture history is not peculiar to the followers of 
Spenser and does not trace its origin to Spenser. It is natural that 
a childish and incautious methodology should cause a reaction on 
the part of more critical students. But it is curious to find the 
reaction against a sterile and facile method, which seeks to reap before 
plowing, to go so far as it does when we read Goldenweiser’s cynical 
observation “The doctrine of evolution, after a seemingly successful 
attempt to engulf all natural scientific thinking, grows top-heavy 
with its many tasks, finally becoming itself submerged in an atmos- 
phere of critical caution which savours of skepticism . . . .” (p. 15). 

Goldenweiser would certainly not doubt the efficacy of the 
comparative method, used so carefully and profitably by Nieboehr, 
because it has been so abused by the Frazer-Westermarck school. 
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PRIVATE AND PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT CONTRASTED: 


CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF 
Philadelphia 
ABSTRACT 

Unfounded popular assumption. Comparison of dismissals from private and 
public service. Ample power of removal in hands of public appointing power. 
Pensions. Comparison of public and private employment. Public methods fre- 
quently better. Testimony of Industrial Association of Philadelphia. Classification 
of positions. Comprehensive compensation plans prepared. Intelligence tests. 
Certification and appointment. Influence of public opinion. Final comparison. 

There are Rha" popular assumptions that will not bear the best 
of analysis. One of these is that the methods and conditions of 
private employment are vastly superior to those of public employ- 
ment, and that the dismissal of the incompetent and the unfit can 
be accomplished more easily, speedily, and effectively in private 
business than in public. Again it is well-nigh universally assumed 
by public administrators that dismissals are more easy of accomplish- 
ment under the spoils system, where there are no apparent restric- 
tions, than under the merit system where the claim is that the hands 
of the responsible heads are tied. 

Before considering the conditions of entrance to private and pub- 
lic service, let us consider briefly the much-vexed and more fre- 
quently discussed question of the exit from it. In public service, 
at least in Philadelphia and I am sure quite generally elsewhere, 
under the merit system, it is simplicity itself. The appointing 
power, who is also the removing power (and never the Civil Service 
Commission, as is so frequently stated by those who should know 
better, and as is so generally believed by those who do not) has 
merely to state in simple language the reasons for removal, serve a 
copy on the employee to be removed and file a copy with the Civil 
Service Commission. After five days, during which time the 
employee may put on record his answer to the charges, the removal 
becomes effective. In the federal service the process is even sim- 
pler, because the reasons may be more generally stated. (There 
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are two exceptions in Philadelphia to the above—in the cases of 
the police and firemen. Because they belong to a quasi-military 
service and are subject to special influences not existing in other 
branches, they are guaranteed a trial on the charges. There is 
another exception, namely, where a religious or political reason is 
assigned and in that case the Commission has jurisdiction. It is 
almost unnecessary to say in passing that the experienced adminis- 
trator is too wise to assign such reasons. In a little over three years 
experience as a commissioner, but one such case has been brought 
to my attention and that is pending.) 

From the beginning the advocate of modern civil service methods 
has stood for strict rules for selections and easy eliminations or 
evictions. Experience has shown that ample power now rests in 
the hands of the administrator, if he but cares to exercise it. The 
trouble is, as a rule, he wants someone else to exercise it, because it 
is a disagreeable task and it is just as disagreeable in private industry 
as in the public service. Indeed, one of the serious difficulties in 
modern business is how to get rid of the inefficient and the super- 
annuated, and really less progress has been made there than in the 
public service. It is quite true that in industry the necessity for 
earning profits automatically brings about the reduction in forces, 
when the volume of business decreases, while in public service there 
is a tendency, indeed a strong tendency, to keep men on the force 
when there is little or nothing to do. This observation, however, 
relates rather to the less highly paid employees, for the desire is 
equally strong in public and private work to keep a good overhead 
staff together even during slack times. Moreover, there is an increas- 
ing tendency in public work to lay men off and take them on in 
accordance with necessities, and the establishment of the preferen- 
tial list is an encouraging development in this connection. When 
lay-offs are made, both private and public employment managers 
are “‘up against it” in determining the order of lay-off, because of 
the absence of good efficiency ratings. In the words of one expert: 
“Much has been said about dismissals, but it seems to me that the 
practice has been pretty well worked out in the public field (except 
that too few dismissals are made), while in the private field foremen 
and others act largely according to their own sweet will without any 
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form of check or control.” This contention has been frequently 
substantiated in conversations with private employment managers, 
who admit that they are not only hampered by the wilfulness or the 
bullheadedness or the favoritism of foremen and sub-foremen, but 
by actual political influence in the case of large employers who 
administer public franchises or need public favors or privileges from 
time to time. It might be interesting to ask to what extent the 
private employment manager has a free hand in making dismissals. 
He has his superior officers to consider and his foremen, not to men- 
tion the labor union, and his work in the direction of dismissal can 
scarcely be called a bed of roses. 

There are a good many pension systems in both public and pri- 
vate fields, but in the main they are poorly worked out, although 
greater progress has been made in the former than in the latter, as 
can be abundantly shown in an examination of such volumes as 
Epstein’s Facing Old Age and Llewellyn and Jones’ Pensions and 
Principles of Evaluation. 

In passing, I might say, that when it comes to making removals 
under the spoils system, we get into an entirely different realm. 
Then and there political considerations enter and they are all power- 
ful alike to keep and reject, and seldom any other factor plays a part. 

Taking the question of removals or dismissals, by and large, I 
should say at the present time the public administrator has the best 
of it by a good many points. 

Coming to the question of entrance, what do we find? Are the 
methods in vogue in private employment superior to those in public, 
where a carefully considered civil service system prevails? Fred 
Telford, whose standing in the field of employment management 
needs no word of mine to describe, has set forth these canons by 
which to test any system of private or public employment, and I 
am restating them in the light of my own experience: 


1. Classification; Until positions are grouped on the basis of duties so that 
those alike can be given common treatment, the employment agency has no 
tool with which to work and must, therefore, flounder about, more or less help- 
lessly. 

2. Compensation: With ‘‘a duties classification” it follows that compensa- 
tion should have relation to duties. The efficiency of the individual as well as 
the bargaining power and other factors may still and will enter into the deter- 
mination, nevertheless duties should be the main thing. 
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3. Selection for entrance and promotion: Knowing the duties, it is then pos- 
sible to test employees on the basis of their qualifications to perform the duties. 
It seems axiomatic that this is an essential part of effective employment admin- 
istration whether public or private. 

4. Selection or getting on the payroll: the tested found duly qualified: It is 
well known that in the public service where there is a good civil service law ade- 
quately administered, the appointing power seldom tries to get employees on 
illegally or out of turn, and in private enterprise foremen frequently put on new 
employees without consulting the employment manager or anybody else, or 
put men on at the request of some influential factor. (I know from frank 
admissions that politics does play a part in many a big private concern that 
comes frequently in touch with the political elements. They need permits and 
privileges and they “tip” the influential with places. C. R. W.) 

5. Regulations of service, under which head are to be included transfers, a 
most important matter; efficiency ratings, au equally important factor; special 
and annual leaves of absence, and sundry minor details which can be overlooked 
only to the detriment of the service. All these are much better handled, as a 
rule, under public than private regulations. 

6. Separations: Which are usually considered out of their due order, partly 
if not mainly, because the question is the one which usually comes up first in 
discussions and which is usually given an undue amount of attention by certain 
officials who seem to feel that their judgment is sounder and, therefore, to be 
preferred to a system which experience has abundantly demonstrated to yield, 
on the whole, the best results for those most directly concerned, whether they 
be the partners or the stockholders of a business, or the citizens of the com- 
munity if it be a public question. 

Each of these tests invite interesting discussions, but before 
proceeding to do so, let me quote from Mr. Telford who has had 
experience both in public and private employment, in many com- 
munities and in America and Canada. It cannot be said that he 
speaks from a few isolated experiences or from a one-sided experience 
or that he holds a brief for one side or the other. This is what he had 
to say on the general question we have under consideration: 

It makes me exceedingly weary to hear people who ought to be well informed 
calmly assume that private concerns handle employment matters skillfully 
while civil service administrators are mere bunglers. It may be it is wise to say 
this sort of thing for effect, but I am firmly convinced it is not at all in accord 
with the facts. Civil service administration in this country has now been 
developing for forty years and, as I see the situation, there has been real progress 
which has been rather consistent and which in recent years has been at an accel- 
erated rate. In the commercial field, however, it was only in exceedingly rare 
cases that employers, large or small, even recognized there was a personnel 
problem until the War forced the matter upon them. A good mary sud- 
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denly realized that they had overlooked something of fundamental importance 
and began wildly searching about for something that would help them. In 
their eagerness and ignorance they did and are continuing to do many foolish 
things. Though they have made considerable progress in the last five years, 
they are still in the kindergarten stage as compared with civil service admin- 
istrators. As I see it, they have very, very little to teach civil service ad- 
ministrators with regard to employment administration and very, very much 
to learn from civil service administrators. 

This sounds revolutionary, but I believe the facts amply justify 
it, and I am prepared to say as the result of my own experience as a 
civil service commissioner and as a long time student of the problem, 
that more hard thinking has been given to this personnel problem 
by public officials than by private employment managers, except 
during the years since the war. Now that the latter have taken it 
up, I believe that they will make greater progress because they will 
see that it pays, and they develop what pays! A straw that shows 
the way the wind blows is to be seen in the increased activities of 
the efficiency experts along these lines at the instance of private 
industry. Right here I want to record the observation that the 
development in public service has been made at the instance of the 
public official under the pressure of interested critics and propa- 
gandists. I should like to learn of any effort similar to that being 
carried on by a special committee, with headquarters in Washing- 
ton, to test the methods of the civil service commissions. It is a 
most interesting move and deserves attention at the hands of those 
industrialists who want to improve their methods and make more 
money for themselves and their stockholders. 

I had a striking corroboration of my contention at a meeting of 
the Employment Section of the Industrial Association of Philadel- 
phia. The assistant employment manager of one of our biggest 
corporations, employing many thousands, testified to the value of 
civil service methods and subsequently put his testimony in these 
words: 


I have paid particular attention to getting the most out of interviews with 
applicants for positions. By this I mean, finding out just how near the ideal 
they are to the positions for which they apply. I believe I have always known 
most of the vital points of the jobs I have had to fill, both in theory and in 
practice, but I have never been fully satisfied that I could bring out in an inter- 
view, all the points of quality belonging to the applicant. I do not believe I 
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fall down as an interviewer at that, for I do not know that the average employ- 
ment man does any better than myself. 

For a time I used tests of various kinds, discarding old and substituting 
new from time to time as I thought necessary, but still the doubt remained, and 
still certain applicants who had passed my tests with good marks proved not to 
be the logical employee for the position. 

Lately I have made a rather comprehensive study of just what kind of men 
and women succeed in our various positions, and what kind do not. I was able 
to gain much from this study that will be of use to me in the future, and it has 
been this study that has led me to believe that men and women who have held 
worth while civil service jobs have desirable ability, especially in the case of 
stenographers. I also learned that those who had taken the civil service tests 
and had passed with a high average (and they are not backward in telling the 
result of such a test) had real ability, and more than that, had a marked degree 
of self-confidence. My study also pointed out the desirability of hiring ex- 
public stenographers, whose extreme versatility gives them added ability. 

This makes the hiring of new employees somewhat simpler I believe, for 
under my new plan, I pick the type I want, and look for the ability in the record 
of employment. The indications are that the plan woiks for I have recently 
been complimented on my selection, by heads of departments. And, after all, 
anything that will bring compliment to the employment department from the 
heads of departments it serves is worth while. We are making headway. 


Classification of positions and duties is looked upon by some in 
public life as the “lucubrations of the minds of academic nuts,”’ 
and yet nearly every large public jurisdiction has a classification 
actually in use. In some, such as New Jersey, it has been formally 
and legally adopted. In others, like Philadelphia and New York 
City, studies have been made and are gradually being followed, 
although the formal plan proposed has not been adopted; informally 
the classification, sometimes somewhat modified, is used for most 
purposes. I recall no large jurisdiction which has a civil service 
commission which does not in effect have a working classification. 
In the private field, on the other hand, until very recently, almost 
nothing has been done with regard to this fundamental matter and 
most large private employers do not even know there is such a thing, 
or if they know of it instantly repudiate it as impractical, undesir- 
able, and wholly unsuitable. Nevertheless, I received a short time 
since a little book entitled Analysis and Classification of Performance 
in Vocational Relations. It is from the pen of J. Osborne Hopwood, 
of the Personnel Department of the Philadelphia Electric Company, 
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one of the most successful public utility companies in the country. 
This suggestive book offers a tangible basis for definitely judging 
relative values in occupational performances. It shows that per- 
formance consists of acts ranging from simple reflexes to complex 
rational acts and that, in organized division of labor, the intelligence 
status of performance accords with its production status. A key 
for thus analyzing, characterizing, and classifying performance is 
included. 

Procedure with forms and illustrations is set forth for the consid- 
eration of the performance of positions without regard to the persons 
occupying them, in defining and grading service and establishing a 
basis for equitable compensation rates, and for considering the per- 
formance of persons with regard to the requirements of their positions 
or occupations, involving placement, follow-up on progress, and 
training, including judgment and direction of the self and others in 
vocational relations broadly. In making this description I am 
adopting the words of the publishers. 

In a letter accompanying this volume Mr. Hopwood said: 


It is my idea that in organized division of labor, that is, within the corpo- 
rate organization as an organized whole, performance fundamentally differen- 
tiates along levels as to scope of selective features and that these levels range 
from the higher, involving constructive planning, to the lower, involving only 
the simplest kinds of selective action, essentially dictated by authority or experi- 
ence. That is, performance within an organized whole differentiates along 
intelligence levels and these levels can be readily outlined and “job” units, as 
defined by performance specifications, can be readily classified accordingly. 

The significance of this is that relative production control is according to 
this classification and that it furnishes a common denominator which is funda- 
mental and in terms of which all positions within an organized whole, both in 
management and standard practice and including offices, shops, and all depart- 
mental lines, can be graded according to their natural correlation in the system 
of the whole for production. The intelligence status and the production status 
of the performance of a job (not of the person) are reciprocals. Consequently, 
rates of compensation can be made to co-ordinate equitably on this basis. 


This may be the outpouring of an “academic nut,’ but the man 
who writes is paid for results by a company that pays dividends and 
expects to pay them. Evidently he considers that his views are 
practical and practicable, or he would hesitate to publish them, and 
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the Philadelphia Electric Company is not an eleemosynary institu- 
tion. Indeed, Mr. Hopwood declares that it is just as feasible to 
classify fundamentally the differentiated units in an organized 
division of labor as it is to classify animals and plants or anything 
else where a fundamental basis of relationship is determined. If 
we state the essential features of performance of each job as its gen- 
eral characterization, he declares, it is a much simpler process than 
it may at first appear to be, to classify it properly, because the indi- 
vidual units in any system can be readily placed when we know only 
a few of their essential features, and once the system is laid out upon 
a fundamental basis, it is comparatively easy to assemble the units 
into line. He says: 

If we find a tooth in a fossil bed we can tell whether the animal from which 
it came was a cud chewer, a cat, or something else and, given a few bones, we 
can reconstruct the form of the whole. So, with jobs in a division of labor, from 
performance characterizations we can place them in their levels of production 
control if we lay out and define the levels in the system of the whole, which is 
not difficult to do and, for all practical considerations, the number of levels is 
not over fifteen in any organization. 


Other books dealing with this and other phases of the employ- 
ment problem are beginning to come from the press and they are 
primarily for private industry, not public work, for in the latter 
field for many years these problems have been receiving careful 
attention. All of this certainly shows the trend of events and also 
shows that the public official has been the pioneer, for language 
which is new to the industrialist is the accustomed talk of the modern 
civil service administrator. 

In the public field the working out and adoption of comprehen- 
sive compensation plans has not kept pace with the classification of 
positions, but we have gone some way and are continuing to travel, 
which is the important thing. In the private field almost nothing 
has been done except as action has been forced by labor organizations 
or by public regulatory bodies. In fact, without a classification 
the adoption of a sound compensation plan is impossible, but as a 
beginning has been made with classification, we can reasonably 
expect there will be a complementary development in the matter 
of compensation. 
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As to testing prospective employees I need not point out that 
civil service commissions have done their very best work in this 
field based upon the duties they are to perform. Telford thinks 
they have rather failed with regard to such positions as junior clerk 
and patrolman, where applicants have had no experience and know 
little about the duties of the positions they are seeking. I am not 
inclined to agree with this feeling as there has been a steady 
improvement in these examinations as well as in the product, a fact 
that would seem to be substantiated by the quotation made a short 
time back from the letter of an assistant employment manager. 
The use of intelligence tests is being tried, but with what permanent 
results it remains to be seen. In the private field reliance has been 
placed largely on “hunches,” personal interviews, and rather simple 
written applications. The general practice has been to act on a 
hunch and when the man is found unsuitable to transfer him about 
until a place is found for him where he can do something. If such 
a place cannot be found, he is summarily fired. A few years ago 
employment managers discovered the intelligence test and since 
have been vainly trying to substitute it for the duties test of the 
kind developed by civil service commissions. Books like Trabue 
and Stockbridge’s Measure Your Mind have unquestionably been 
prepared to meet an expected demand along these lines. Employ- 
ment managers have yet, as a rule, to learn its limitations and to 
borrow from public employment administrators the use of the duties 
test. 

In a recent letter a correspondent makes this pertinent observa- 
tion on the question of “Certification and Appointment”: 

You know better than I the technique that has been developed to prevent 
department heads from putting on new employees without going through the 
proper procedure; also the public outcry that is usually made when they try 
to beat the game by putting on provisional and temporary appointees in a 
relatively small number of cases. I know of no private employment managers 
who have department heads eating out of their hands in a way comparable to 
that practiced by even the weak civil service commissions. As a rule, foremen 
use or ignore lists furnished them by their employment managers as they see 
fit. In some cases they put on employees of their own choosing without con- 


sulting the employment manager. In other words, private employment mana- 
gers are still fighting for the authority which civil service administrators take as 


a matter of course. 
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In that phrase “public outcry” we have one of the outstanding 
distinctions between private and public employment. Except in 
times of strikes, and possibly except in the management of public 
utilities like the street cars, the telephone and telegraph, which 
after all are quasi-public, there is very little interest for the 
employees of privately conducted concerns. When it comes to 
public work, everything is done in the open, under the scrutiny of 
the press and the citizens’ organizations. This makes all the differ- 
ence in the world and accounts for the greatly improved procedure 
and technique of selection, transfer, promotion, laying off, and dis- 
missal. What administrators kick about is what they call the 
restrictions of the civil service. What really irks them is the fact 
that what they do they must do openly in the face of the whole 
community and that will not permit, in the long run, injustice to 
be done or private ends to be served. In the private field transfers 
are made because the selective processes are so poor. In the public 
field transfers are rare because the selective processes work. In 
both fields, howev.r, there has been almost complete failure in 
developing satisfactory efficiency rating systems. On the whole 
the matter of special and annual leave is better handled in the public 
than in the private field and the practice is also somewhat more 
liberal. In the private field a great deal more has been done with 
regard to the training of employees when they enter the service 
than in the public, and the same thing is true with regard to training 
employees for higher positions (I say this in spite of the common 
development of police and fire training schools in the public service). 
In the whole matter of regulation, neither has done very much and 
there is a big field to be conquered. 

To summarize, I should say that the public have all the best of 
it in the matter of classification, working out and adopting compen- 
sation plans, testing prospective employees, and in general in devel- 
oping the technique which is essential to the central control of 
employment{matters. The private field is far, far ahead in the 
training of employees. Both have fallen down on efficiency ratings 
and adequate retirement systems. I should say that on the whole 
the private interests secure better results because a certain standard 
of efficiency is forced on them by the requirement that they make 
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profits, but that as far as results are due to intelligent handling of 
employment matters, the public is infinitely better served. At the 
same time, in making comparisons we must bear in mind that there 
are two elements in the public field, politics and religion, which make 
a stricter control necessary. That so much of constructive work 
has been accomplished, irrespective of these persistent tendencies 
or factors, speaks well for the general administration of civil service 
laws and rules in the United States. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor 
of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding publication. 


American Sociology Society.—Affiliated associations meeting in 
Washington during the Christmas Holidays include: the American 
Economic Association, the American Political Science Association, the 
National Society for the Study of Educational Sociology, the National 
Community Center Association, and the Association of Training Schools 


for Professional Social Work. 
The Washington Hotel has been selected as the headquarters of the 

American Sociological Society for its next meeting, December 27-209. 
The names of the following persons have been added to the 1923 

membership of the American Sociological Society since the publication 

of the Proceedings: 

Alleman, Eugene, Indianapolis Times, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Anderson, Roy R., Harle Ave., Cleveland, Tenn. 

Applegate, Melbourne S., 19 Grove Place, East Orange, N.J. 

Ashman, Benjamin H., 309 S. Henry St., Madison, Wis. 

Barry, A. Glen, Nora Springs, Iowa. 

Baldwin, Helen, Cascade, Iowa. 

Becker, Joseph D., 709 E. North St., Jacksonville, Ill. 

Blaine, Anita McCormick, ror E. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 

Borrowman, Helen, 722 Tioga St., Vincennes, Ind. , 

Brill, Laura, 4408 Pabst Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. : 

Brown, Laurence Guy, 5532 Ingleside Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Callaghan, Marie O., 360 North Park Front, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Campbell, Margaret G., 2616 E. 73d St., Chicago, Ill. 

Conley, Edwin B., 303 Chalmer St., Champaigne, III. 

Cornelius, E. T., Apartado Box 78, Aguas Calienles, Mex. 

Cox, E. M., Montfort, Wis. 

Drews, Alice, 2444 N. Kedzie Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Everett, Helen, 550 Broad St., Providence, R.I. 

Flick, O. S., 407 N. Bancroft Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Frey, Oscar N., P.O. Box 307, Smyrna, Del. 

Frenn, Mrs. Della, Thiensville, Wis. 

Fuller, Henry, 404 Center St., Whitewater, Wis. 

Grimm, Alberta, ror E. Troy Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Greghegan, Rev. J. Herbert, 4223 Findlay St., Seattle, Wash. 
Haring, Douglas Gilbert, 234 Auburn Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Helm, Ella F., 717 W. First St., Webb City, Mo. 

Hexter, Maurice B., 25 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
Hajicek, Stanley, 923 E. 60th St., Chicago, Il. 

Heller, H. P., 1702 Oregon Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
Horner, Alfrede, 1043 S. Emporia St., Wichita, Kan. 
Johansen, Jerome, 164 Franklin St., Oshkosh, Wis. 

Jones, Ernest L., 418 West Ave., Elyria, Ohio. 

Knebel, Lewis, 6 E. Lake St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Lee, D. G., 652 Lawe St., Appleton, Wis. 

Lehmann, Mrs. W. C., Plymouth, Wis. 

Lefsted, Christine, 233 Columbia St., Pasadena, Cal. 
Lehrmann, Vera, 138 S. Edwards St., Decatur, IIl. 
Lumpkin, Rev. H. H., 116 W. Washington Ave., Madison, Wis. 
Magnussen, P. Magnus, R.D. Box 112, Garden Grove, Cal. 
Maldaner, Theo., 740 Langdon St., Madison, Wis. 

Maphis, Carl N., Route 6, Box 66, Seattle, Wash. 

Mayer, Carl G., 1332 Kennilworth Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Metzner, Alice B., 1717 Taylor Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Michaelis, Robert, Marion, Wis. 

McDonald, Louise, 531 N. Keystone Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Oldigs, William, 1203 W. Dayton St., Madison, Wis. 
Oppenheimer, J. J., Stephens Junior College, Columbia, Mo. 
Ostrom, Helen, Wyoming, Iowa. 

Pasenhofer, Minnie, 1126 Banks Ave., Superior, Wis. 
Pearsall, Mrs. Ida B., L.B. 474, Aurora, Minn. 

Petersen, Erhart C., 111 N. Detroit St., Buchannon, Mich. 
Philips, Angeline, Box 30, R.D. 2, Warren, Pa. 

Riley, Aileen, Salem, N.J. 

Roberts, Hazel Van Dyke, 420 High St., Morgantown, W.Va. 
Robertson, W. M., Spickards, Mo. 

Rowley, Mrs. Clarma B., Renaraye, Montezuma Co., Colo. 
Saunderson, G. C., Orfordville, Wis. 

Schwartz, Helen, 722 N. 7th St., Vincennes, Ind. 

Shane, William L. E., University Station, Enid, Okla. 
Shellenberger, Helen O., 4511 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Skroch, R. S., 1125 Drake St., Madison, Wis. 

Slivinski, John A., 132 South St., Oconomowoc, Wis. 

Smith, W. S., Jr., Box 294, Appleton, Wis. 
Staack, Henry F., 511 N. Cherry St., Waverly, Iowa. 
Stempe, Albert, 3905 N. Kenneth Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Tannenbaum, Herman, 3681 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
Vimmerer, John G., 702 Henrietta St., Wausau, Wis. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Werber, Dr. Gustavus, 1528 P St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Wheeler, Mrs. W. Morton, 34 Alveston St., Boston, South, Mass. 
Wilson, Theera, R.D. 4, Cambridge, Ohio. 


Sociology in Japan.~—In Japan the teaching of sociology is now well 
developed. In the Imperial University of Tokyo, Professor Tongo 
Takébé has resigned in order to devote himself to writing and publication. 
Other instructors in this university are Teigo Toda, adjunct professor 
(applied sociology), Tokio Imai, adjunct professor (general sociology), 
and Tetsono Watanuki, conference instructor (social organization). 
In Tokyo are also located the High School of Commercial Studies with 
Yasouma Takata as professor of pure sociology; and the Superior Normal 
School with Tetsono Watanuki as professor of general sociology. In the 
Imperial University of Kyoto, Shotaro Yoneda occupies the chair of 
sociology. The Imperial Universities of Sendai and Fukuoka are intro- 
ducing courses of instruction in sociology. 


Sociological Society of Croatia.—The Revue Iniernationale de Sociologie 
reports the progress of sociology in Croatia. A sociological society was 
organized in 1914 “to cultivate the social sciences, to study social con- 
ditions as well as the economic conditions of the nation, and upon the 
basis of these studies to act for the moral, social, and political education 
of the people.”” There are 160 members of the society. Mr. Mialitch, 
formerly director in the Ministry of Commerce and Industry and prin- 
cipal initiator of the society, has been president from the beginning. 
The headquarters of the society are in Zagreb. 


Postgraduate Medical Social Science Course-—The Post Graduate 
Medical School and Hospital will open a course in medical social work, 
October 1, 1923. Applications will be received from graduate nurses 
or students who have no less than two years at an approved medical 
college, and in each case satisfactory credentials must be submitted. 
Communications should be addressed to Mrs. J. W. Beveridge, Director, 
Second Avenue and Twentieth Street, New York City. 


Asheville (North Carolina), Normal and Associated Schools.—Mrs. 
Mary O. Cowper taught three courses in sociology in the summer school. 


University of Chicago.—The name of the late Charles R. Henderson, 
former professor of sociology in the University of Chicago, and for many 
years its chaplain, is to be given to a school building now being erected 
by the city of Chicago. The school is a notable addition to the educa- 


* Adapted from the Revue Internationale de Sociologie, Mars-Avril, 1923. 
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tional facilities of the city with the life of which Dr. Henderson was 
so actively connected. The board of education expects to have the schoo] 
ready for occupancy on September 1. 


University of Illinois.—Professor E. C. Hayes will spend the year 
1923-24 in Europe. Dr. E. H. Sutherland has been appointed acting 
head of the department of sociology during the absence of Professor 
Hayes. Dr. S. C. Ratcliffe is teaching sociology and economics in the 
State Normal School at Bloomington, Illinois, during the summer. 


Indiana University.—Professor U. G. Weatherly will teach in the 
summer session at Cornell. Professor James E. Moffat has been granted 
leave of absence for study abroad next session. Mr. H. B. Eversole, 
of the University of Illinois, is to be instructor in the department of 
economics and sociology next fall. 


University of Nebraska.—Dr. Joyce O. Hertzler, of the University of 
Nebraska, has been appointed professor of sociology. He will have 
charge of the field of work of the department developed by Professor 
George E. Howard. 


Northwestern University.—Professor G. P. Wyckoff, of Tulane Uni- 
versity, gave courses in sociology in the summer school. 


North Carolina College for Women.—Professor Glenn Johnson, of 
Bowdoin College, has accepted the position of professor of sociology 
in the North Carolina College for Women. 


Park College-—Mr. Homer L. Williams has been appointed professor 
of sociology and economics. 


Tuskegee Institute-—Records compiled by the department of records 
and research, Monroe N. Work in charge, indicate that in the first 
six months of 1923 there were 15 lynchings. This is 15 less than the 
number 30 for the first six months of 1922 and 21 less than the number 
36 for the first six months of 1921. Of those lynched, two were whites 
and thirteen were Negroes. One of the latter was a woman. One of 
those put to death was charged with the crime of rape. The other 
offenses charged were: murder, 2; killing officer of law, 2; wounding 
officer of law, 2; no charge reported, 2; assisting man charged with 
rape to escape, 1; trying to pass for white, 1; resisting posse searching 
for man charged with rape, 1; participations in depredations connected 
with railroad strike, 1; cattle stealing, 1; trying to act like a white man 
and not knowing his place, 1. The states in which lynchings occurred 
and the number in each state are as follows: Arkansas, 1; Florida, 7; 
Georgia, 2; Louisiana, 1; Mississippi, 2; Missouri, 1; and Texas, 1. 
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University of Southern California.—For the first semester of the cur- 
rent academic year, forty-three courses in sociology are being offered 
by the department, twenty-eight being in the College of Liberal Arts 
and fifteen in the Extension Division. A total of one hundred semester 
units in sociology is offered, thirty of which is in extension. 

Alpha Kappa Delta, the sociology honor society is starting out its 
third year with a program of monthly meetings announced in advance. 
This society was organized in 1920 at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. At present there are chapters in five universities, namely, the 
University of Wisconsin, Northwestern University, the University of 
Kansas, the University of Washington, and the University of Southern 
California. The officers of the national organization are: Thomas D. 
Eliot, secretary-treasurer; E. S. Bogardus, president; J. L. Gillin, vice- 
president; F. W. Blackmar and H. W. Woolston, members of the execu- 
tive committee. Alpha Kappa Delta is an honor society for advanced 
students in sociology and elects its members on the basis of scholarship. 
It is non-secret and democratic in character. 

Community Organization, by Dr. C. E. Rainwater is announced for 
publication early next year. It is being published by the Thomas Y. 


Crowell Company. 
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The Moral Life of the Hebrews. By J. M. Powts Smitu. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1923. Pp. ix+337. $2.25. 

The author’s aim is to present a history of the development of 
Hebrew morals as recorded in the Old Testament. The book deals from 
a special standpoint with one of the profoundest problems of history— 
the origin of the religion of the Bible. Dr. Smith is Professor of Hebrew 
Language and Semitic Literature in the University of Chicago. His 
base of operations in this volume is the so-called “higher criticism,”’ 

The work of the higher critics has been the reversal of the ancient 
orthodox formula, ‘The Law and the Prophets,” so as to make it read, 
“The Prophets and the Law.” According to the older view, Israel’s 
Law was given to Moses amid the thunders and lightnings of Mount 
Sinai; and then the prophets came later, in a minor capacity, as cham- 
pions of the Law. But criticism holds that it was the prophets themselves 
who came first, giving expression to forces which gradually raised the 
Hebrew people from heathenism up to ethical monotheism, and that 
the Law grew out of the prophets’ work. 

In order to understand the nature of the book before us, it is neces- 
sary to realize that both orthodoxy and criticism are simply competing 
theories of the Hebrew “sources,” and that neither theory explains 
Hebrew history or shows how Israel reached its unique place in the 
spiritual firmament. The old view dates the sources in one way; the 
new view in another. That the higher criticism, as developed mainly 
by German scholars, has only the character of a source theory, was 
recognized by Wellhausen, the great protagonist of the new school, 
when he retracted the original title of his epoch-making Geschichte 
Israels (History of Israel), using instead the more modest title Prolegomena 
to the History of Israel. ‘The critics have written on Hebrew history; but 
none of them has gone, in principle, beyond Wellhausen. Moreover, it 
should be emphasized that the problem of ethical monotheism was 
finally given up by Wellhausen, who said that we cannot tell why and 
how Yahweh of Israel, rather than some other ancient deity, should 
finally have come to function as, or to symbolize, the righteous God of 
the universe (“Israelitisch-jiidische Religion,” Kultur der Gegenwart 
{Berlin, 1909], Teil I, 15). 
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Dr. Smith takes the literary sources as redated by the higher critics, 
and puts on exhibition selected samples of the moral ideas and practices of 
the Hebrew people as they made their way upward from the worship of 
many gods until they finally graduated as worshipers of one God who 
stood for righteousness and justice. Ethical monotheism, he says, was 
the crowning achievement of the Hebrew prophets (p. vii). 

But our author is not only a critic; he also departs from earlier 
criticism in such an interesting and significant way that this book will 
help to mark a new era in biblical scholarship. The prophets of Israel 
were formerly interpreted as having a definite, clear-cut ethical platform 
based on absolute right and morality; while the things they denounced 
were held to be absolutely wrong and unethical, as a matter of course. 
Dr. Smith, however, holds that we are not on solid ground in taking such 
an unqualified position. 

In the first place, “we must raise the question as to whether or not 
we are to take the prophetic statements as literally matter of fact’’ (p. 98). 
The author means by this that when the prophet Isaiah, for instance, 
declares the whole country to be corrupt from head to foot, and all public 
officials to be grafters (Isa., chap. 1), or when Jeremiah implies that there 
is not a single righteous man in Jerusalem (Jer. 5:1), we must take such 
observations with several grains of salt. The prophets, as Dr. Smith says, 
undoubtedly painted conditions blacker than they really were (p. 99). 

It is pointed out that the prophets were not a single, unified class, 
but were divided into two groups which we may call, for the purposes 
of this review, the Amos prophets and the anti-Amos prophets. The 
former group denounced “injustice” and condemned the wealthy holders 
of large landed estates; while the latter were prosperity boosters, who 
defended the status quo. Not only does Dr. Smith call in question the 
literal matter-of-factness of the Amos prophets, but he goes on to suggest 
that Amos “may not have made an absolutely correct social or economic 
diagnosis of the ailment” (p. 85). He writes: “ Many of the men belong- 
ing to the class attacked by Amos doubtless repudiated his charges with 
as much indignation and sincerity as the most rigid ‘bourbon’ of the 
present day manifests in his protests of innocence and self-vindication”’ 
(p. 84). In fact, whereas the biblical critics formerly assumed that the 
Amos group were condemning mere, outright injustice, robbery, and 
wickedness in general, Dr. Smith declares that “Amos quite evidently was 
denouncing a social order” (p. 83, italics ours). And by the same token, 
the opposite school of prophets may have been as honest and sincere as 
those who differed from them (pp. 171, 172; cf. 102). 
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According to our author, then, the group of prophets identified with 
Amos were in contact, not with mere ethical anarchy, but with a definite 
social and economic standpoint antagonistic to their own. “The sub- 
stantial people of any society,” he says, “have acquired their property, 
influence, and power under the operation of existing laws... . . There 
are ‘vested interests’ in every social order” (p. 50, italics ours). In 
other words, not only must the orthodox view of Moses and the Law be 
given up; we must now proceed to take the great, ethical, “creative” 
prophets, not as revelators of an absolute morality, but as ex parte 
pamphleteers whose message itself must go into the crucible of criticism. 

A number of practical difficulties evidently complicated the produc- 
tion of this interesting volume. It is one of a series of handbooks for 
popular use; the available space is limited; and the treatise must not 
be too formidable in size, or too academic and technical in appearance. 
Moreover, the author, instead of being simply a well-informed popular- 
izer, or averager, of the thoughts of biblical scholars, is himself a scholar 
who knows that biblical interpretation is not a static or stationary science 
but a developing body of thought (p. 3). All these facts have important 
bearings on the book. 

As for the question of the prophets, Dr. Smith can hardly avoid 
leaving the average reader in suspense with regard to certain aspects 
of the subject. He says frankly: “The facts are for the most part left 
to speak for themselves” (p. vii). This being the. case, we may ask: 
What, for instance, were the “existing laws” under which “vested inter- 
ests” arose among the Hebrews? What was the nature of the “social 
order” denounced by Amos and his group? And on what grounds may 
the anti-Amos prophets have been sincere and honest in their defense of 
the status quo? Inshort, What was the Thing which Amos encountered ? 

That the author’s mind moves far outside the limits of his book is 
made clear by his admission that the moral ideals and practices of the 
Hebrews might be shown in closer relation “with the contemporary social 
and economic conditions amid which they functioned” (p. vii, italics ours). 
He goes on to observe that “the social aspects of ethical problems and 
situations have not been wholly ignored” (p. vii, italics ours). This is a 
caveat of which the reader may well take notice. 

Dr. Smith points out that Hebrew moral standards were inherited 
partly from the desert nomads who composed the original clans of Israel, 
and partly from the civilization established in Canaan long before the 
coming of Israel (p. 4). Entering Canaan from the simple life of the 
wilderness, the original Israelites “were like the country boy coming to 
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earn his living in the big city” (p. 5). Many realistic touches like this 
occur in the book. The Hebrew people, as is well known to scholars, 
arose at the point of assimilation between desert nomads and an ancient 
“social order,” centering in walled cities, which had lain immemorially 
on trade routes connecting various parts of the oriental world (Judg. 
1:19 ff. and 3:5, 6). 

While the book does not attempt a full treatment of prophetic reac- 
tion to the moral situation, a number of suggestive observations are made. 
It is noted that men first evolve their own rules of procedure and ideals 
of conduct, and then find sanction for them in the mind of Deity (p. 7; 
cf. pp. 30, 319). Thus, the original clans of Israel will have identified 
Yahweh with the democratic ideas of brotherhood-justice always current 
among desert nomads. These clans migrated into Canaan where, 
instead of totally exterminating the former inhabitants, they gradually 
became entangled with an old, established “social order” which was 
aristocratic and “‘bourbon,”’ founded on the two-class system of master 
and slave, and whose gods (the Baals) took the same aristocratic char- 
acter. Under these conditions, the country boy came to make his living 
in the city. 

It is observed that the civilization of Canaan was agricultural and 
commercial (p. 4). “Industry and commerce,” wrote the late Professor 
G. S. Goodspeed, “have their sanctions in the oaths of the gods; and 
the temples themselves were the centers of mercantile activity” (Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians [1906], p. 105). ‘Many Hebrews accepted the 
baals as the gods of the rich and the prosperous in the towns,” writes 
Professor J. H. Breasted. “The Hebrew Jehovah [Yahweh], on the 
other hand, as the god of the nomad and the desert, was felt to be the 
protector of the poor and needy.” (Introduction to Oudlines of European 
History [1914], pp. 104, 105). In this passage, Professc: Breasted repro- 
duces part of a thesis published two years previously, 1912, by the 
reviewer. 

Speaking of the period leading up to the epoch of the Amos prophets, 
Dr. Smith writes: “‘The problems besetting the study of the history of 
this period are too numerous, too complex, and too recently discovered 
to make any general agreement upon these matters possible at present” 
(p. 3). That there is no agreement may be admitted; but the impossi- 
bility of agreement at present resides rather in the minds of theological 
scholars than in the absence of objective data. 

The volume does not treat Hebrew moral evolution in terms of the 
outstanding antithesis between Yahweh and Baal. Justification for 
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this can be found in the restrictions of space. It may also be urged that 
three of the author’s most prominent and characteristic prophets (Amos, 
Micah, Isaiah) have nothing whatever to say about the Baals at any 
point in their writings preserved in the Old Testament. At the time 
these men lived, however, the double origin of the Hebrew people was 
not emphasized or understood as it came to be later. Amos, for instance, 
thought he was denouncing a line-bred people, descended straight from 
conquerors who had exterminated the Canaanites (or ‘‘ Amorites”’) “root 
and branch” (Amos 2:9; cf. Harper, Amos and Hosea, p. 55). Isaiah 
thought that while Jerusalem and the Jewish nation were wholly corrupt 
in his own day, the capital was originally a faithful city, full of justice 
and righteousness: Yahweh would restore, as at first, the judges (shophe- 
tim) who administered social justice (mishpat); and then the people 
would be redeemed (Isa. 1:21-27). To the Judean prophets of the eighth 
century B.C., the ethical problem was very simple. It was merely that of a 
nation which had drifted away from its ancient moral moorings. 

Not so Hosea, who, although of the eighth century, lived in a differ- 
ent section of the country which was less primitive and more commercial 
than Judah (ie., North Israel, or Ephraim). This prophet, whose 
environment was dominated by the trade routes and the walled cities, 
laid stress on the mixture of Israel with foreigners: ‘Ephraim, he 
mixeth himself among the peoples. Ephraim is a cake not turned” 
(Hos. 7:8, bringing out the thought that Israel is “half-baked”’). And 
it is Hosea of the North who first explicitly raises the moral issue in 
terms of the Baal gods inherited from the Canaanite side of the nation’s 
ancestry. After his time, the Book of Judges was compiled, dealing 
chiefly with Hosea’s part of the country, stressing the double origin of 
the nation and emphasizing the Baal issue. 

Dr. Smith’s presentation of the development of Hebrew morals as 
recorded in the Old Testament must be read in connection with his 
statement that the facts are for the most part left to speak for themselves 
(p. vii). ‘The book will be of great value to sociologists and economists 
who wish to learn more about the religious struggle of today; and it is 
well worth careful study by the class of readers for whom it is primarily 
intended as a handbook. There is no more scholarly or competent 
teacher of Old Testament interpretation than the author of this vital 


treatise. 
Louis WALLIS 
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The Rational Good Elements of Social Justice. By L. T. HOBHOUSE. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1921. Pp. xxii+237. $2.00. 
The first of these books is a statement of ethical theory which 

emerges from reflection upon the mass of facts contained in the author’s 

“Morals in Evolution.” The second is an application of these principles 

to the practical problems of individual and social liberty and personal, 

political, and economic justice. 

In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, says Professor Hobhouse, a 
man may have no doubt as to what is right to do mainly because ethical 
sentiments and judgments have been imparted to him by the social 
life, of which the individual’s life is a product and a part. But when 
group standards become matters of doubt, as they are to so many in 
our day, then arises the fundamental question: By what criterion shall 
the varying social standards of life and conduct be judged ? 

The first great answer to this query was that formulated by the 
insight of sages in India and China, and most nobly expressed in the 
teachings of Christ and in Paul’s description of Charity. It is the ideal 
of the selfless life. But Professor Hobhouse believes that for the mass 
of mankind this has proved an impracticable ideal. Moreover, “for 
collective mankind resignation is not duty but a coward’s plea.” Not 
quietism, not resignation, but assertion that will refashion the world, 
this is duty. Not mere self-assertion, it is true, for that leads to anarchy, 
but assertion of a will which may wholly sacrifice the self to a cause, 
but will not sacrifice the cause by merely negative virtue. 

And how we are to define our cause so that by devotion to our cause 
and its demands we shall combine both the virtues of self-subordination 
and of self-assertion. The definition must be sought by the application 
of reason to the facts of life. 

One of the most interesting passages in the first of these two books 
is that in which Professor Hobhouse contrasts the view that men act 
upon impulse—feeling, and find reasons for their conduct afterward, 
with his own view that reason also directly molds conduct. It would be 
sufficient proof of the practical ethical importance of reason to show 
that ideas supplied by reason can call into play every instinctive impulse, 
and determine which instinct shall function and how, and that the ideas 
that arouse the impulses of man are largely arrived at by the use of 
reason. But Professor Hobhouse would add to this, that ideas of 
themselves and irrespective of any co-operating instinct, have impulsive 
force, and tend directly to go over into action. The ideas which go over 
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into conduct, while often born of credulity and speculation, may be 
true ideas, derived by reason, from contemplation of the pertinent facts, 

What then is a rational organization of life? First, it is free from 
inconsistencies. Second, it makes room for all pertinent objective facts, 
Because the latter is true, reasonable ideas are not subjectively deter- 
mined, not determined, that is, by the impulses and desires of the 
individual, but have objective grounds. 

It is true our subjective impulses and feelings may be part of the 
grounds of conduct, but reasonable ideas are consonant with all the 
observable and pertinent facts, of which our impulses and feelings are 
only afraction. We are not able to get outside of our world of experience 
to find any ultimate test of rationality, but rational ideas must be 
consistent with all the facts within our world of experience, with objective 
as well as subjective facts. 

What then is The Good, “the rational good,” as judged by this 
objective and inclusive application of reason? Professor Hobhouse’s 
answer is: Good is Harmony. In accordance with the criterion of 
consistency the good “must not tend to clash with anything else that is 
reasonably held good.” In accordance with the criterion of objectivity 
“the judgment of good must not depend on any peculiarity of the 
individual who forms it,’’ and “one feeling is not to be preferred to 
another because it is the feeling of this man rather than that, except in 
so far as the preference is required by universal principles which are 
integra: parts of the general system of harmony.” ‘The rationality of 
the good involves its impartial and consistent applicaticn to the world 
of sentient existence.” 

“There is not more difficulty in applying the test of rationality 
to a command than to an assertion.”” Commands are unreasonable if 
they conflict with one another or are ungrounded. To be reasonable 
and grounded they must prescribe a harmonious system of ends. “The 
belief that we owe allegiance to a wider life than our own is justified in 
reason,”’ since rational consistency must extend to all objective as well 
as subjective facts. That is, the rational judgment must take into 
account the feelings of every sentient being whom the action is to 
affect. 

“Without a basis in feeling the ‘rationality’ of any unselfish action 
would be a word without force. Without the notion of rationality the 
mass of social feelings would be without cohesion, guidance or unity 
of aim.” 

The keynote of Professor Hobhouse’s whole discussion is the concep- 
tion of harmony as the test of the good. But not every reader will feel 
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that he has made the conception of harmony entirely clear. To say 
that “the rational good must not tend to clash with anything else that 
is rationally held good”’ is to set up an impracticable ideal. Our own 
desires do clash, and so also do the actual interests of different individuals. 
An error at this point is the basis of that misguided philosophy which 
holds that no natural impulse should ever be repressed or thwarted. 
Individual and social life are too complex to be lived without conflict. 
To flee from all conflict is to involve one’s self in worse conflict and con- 
fusion. Minor interests and values must be subordinated and sacrificed 
to major, and parts to the whole. The harmony to be desired cannot be 
defined without introducing the idea of proportion, an idea which he does 
introduce in the second of the two volumes reviewed, quoting Aristotle. 
But he does not introduce it in the first volume, not as an essential part 
of the definition of harmony. And the harmony to be sought cannot 
be defined without the conception of a three-fold problem in proportion 
namely, first, proportion between the different satisfactions of which 
an individual is capable, satisfactions physical, aesthetic, intellectual, 
social and personal; second, proportion between present and future 
satisfactions; and third, proportion between the satisfactions of the 
individual and those of his group including all whom his action affects. 
The difficulty of the moral problem lies in the fact that there is no 
course of action that avoids conflicts. Instead, the course of action must 
be chosen which results from an impartial balancing of all the interests 2 
to be affected, admitting the equality (though not necessarily the equal 

value) of the interests of all men. ‘ 

The golden rule is not an impractical ideal provided it is not distorted 
to mean that the interests of others are always to be preferred to our own, 
but it is understood to mean that the interests of others are to be regarded 
as we regard our own, and weighed in equal scales, but with the realization 
that responsibility is in proportion to power and that our power and 
therefore our responsibility is greatest with reference to our own destiny 
and that of the individuals immediately dependent on us, and that a o 
social system which definitely distributes responsibilities must be 3 
maintained. 

The phrase “harmony between feeling and experience” which 
Professor Hobhouse repeats as a definition of the ethical standard will 
not do as such a definition. Conflict of feeling with experience, as of 
one who pursues a pleasure while his conscience protests, is indeed 
evidence of the absence of ethical harmony. But the absence of such 
conflict is not evidence of the presence of a harmony that can be regarded 
as the standard of the right. It may be evidence of the absence of 
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awakened desires which if awakened would conflict with the present 
impulse, or it may be evidence that the conscience of the actor is socially 
unevolved. Inner harmony does not define The Good or The Right. 
That, as Professor Hobhouse well maintains, must be defined by a 
balanced judgment grounded on objective as well as subjective facts, 
Knowledge of The Good and The Right is not given by instinct or 
intuition, but as the result of rational judgment based on accumulated 
social experience. 

Professor Hobhouse makes no effort to distinguish between the good 
and the right, on the contrary the two tend in his thought to coincide, 
right or harmonious functioning being the good. The good may be 
conceived as the greatest practicable net total of good human experience, 
whoever the subjects of the experience may be. And the right may be 
conceived as that conduct on which the achievement of the good depends. 
Both the good and the right, so conceived, must be defined by a rational 
process, based on prolonged social experience. The rational process, 
which defines the good would solve the threefold problem of proportion, 
and the solution of that problem supplemented by observation of the 
relations between conduct and its effects in the realization or prevention 
of the good would define the right. Both the good and the right, thus 
defined, would be social precepts because the good is a proportioned 
harmony between the experiences of associates constituting the greatest 
net total of these elements in experience which bear the test of subjective 
approval, and because the right is a body of co-operative conduct. 
If these suggestions are justified they are rather an extension and com- 
pletion of Professor Hobhouse’s analysis than a contradiction of it. 

In the second of the books reviewed the author makes illuminating 
applications of the principles of empirical social ethics to practical 
problems. Man, he says, can be happy only in something beyond 
himself, which is worth while. “Desire, in its essence, is our impulse, 
not toward pleasure as such,’’ even when that which is attained is a 
means to pleasure. 

“The rights of men are not conditions precedent to society, but move 
and have their being in social life.” “Rights and duties rest on the 
same ethical foundation.” “The one supreme rule is the right of 
common welfare as such.” 

The old doctrine of unearned freedom, moment by moment issuing 
its fiats de novo, “destroys that which it proposes to liberate. The will 
disappears when its continuity is broken.” Perhaps Professor Hobhouse 
goes too far in claiming that action with reference to future results is in 
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any sense more free than other conduct, since all our ideas about the 
future are caused by our past as truly as sense perceptions, although 
the causation includes a more elaborate mental process. 

Because “‘a man may use his power to secure the consent of another 
to terms incompatible with the general conditions of well-being, the 
state may be compelled to regulate contracts between parties of unequal 
strength. Freedom of contract implies such substantial equality 
between parties as on the whole leaves to each a real choice 
between concluding and rejecting the bargain. Pushed far enough the 
abstract principle of free contract may contradict itself for it may allow 
(and at times has allowed) a man’s selling himself into slavery.”” Thus 
at times “regulation which looks at first sight like a mere restriction 
of liberty is in fact the method of securing liberty of the greater numbers.”’ 

With reference to the conscientious objector, society, to preserve 
system and order, “is not debarred from imprisoning or even shooting 
him, but it is debarred from using the weapons of contumely, derision, 
and defilement of character,” and must treat him “not as a common 
criminal but as a martyr.” 

The productivity of an individual in general cannot be determined 
because production is not an individual act but is social, organic, and 
collective. Distributive justice is equal satisfaction of equal needs, 
subject to the adequate maintenance of useful functions. And “even 
a single personality thwarted in a harmonious development of which it 
was capable is a loss to the common life.” Even the greatest develop- 
ment of the few at disproportionate cost of the development of the many 
is a violation of that principle of harmony (proportion) which is the 
ethical criterion. “The rational good is one in which all persons share 
in proportion to capacity.” ‘Where necessities are short superfluities 
must vanish.” There should be “no functionless wealth, no opportunity 
of earning income by socially useless or injurious work, no method of 
acquiring wealth except by social service. In a thoroughly just system 
income would depend only on power of work, not on power of getting 
one’s self paid for it.”” The latter would be socially arranged, so as to 
harmonize the interests of the producer and the community. 

“Property, as such, is not the same thing as private property; but 
is simply control exercised by some definite authority.” “There 
seem to be two ways of working toward general economic freedom and 
power. The first is by the method of individualist production, the 
peasant proprietor, the one man business, which has a minor and dimin- 
ishing place in a highly industrialized society. The second method 
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provides that property as economic power must be vested in a self- 
governing community since if exercised by individuals it gives them the 
disposal of the lives of others. It must allow, however, to the individual 
out and out ownership of such property as is necessary to build up a 
home, surround himself with personal belongings, maintain children 
till they are independent, and to provide without dependence on outside 
authority, against sickness, old age, and unavoidable unemployment. 
Liberty requires that those forms of property which are economic power be 
so administered “that any individual can, according to his capacity, have 
an effective voice in collective decisions,” and be secure “in the right to 
work, to choose and vary his occupations so far as the requirements of 
industrial organization permit, to obtain advancement by merit, to 
exercise personal initiative within the limits defined by the accepted 
system of rights, and to enjoy the reward of service in out and out 
ownership of personal property.” 

The only question is: Can such a system be organized and admin- 
istered? “There could hardly be a more wasteful method of accumulat- 
ing capital than the present. Under the present system much actual 
wealth is from the social point of view, ‘illth.’” At present, prices 
cover the cost in ill-managed and disadvantaged “marginal”’ factories 
and leave a wide margin of profit on goods advantageously produced. 

However, the joy of self-expression and adventure in industry, the 
necessity of carefully guarding against losses in private ventures, and 
the stimulus to initiative are not to be lightly sacrificed or diminished, 
though increase in the joy and stimulus of service would be a compensat- 
ing factor under the system proposed. Some industries in which 
initiative and enterprise play the greatest rdle and routine and regularity 
the least, might with advantage remain under private administration with 
proper social control, other industries under state or municipal adminis- 
tration, others under that of organized bodies of producers, others 
handled by consumers’ co-operation. 

The key to industrial solution is to be found in a distinction between 
the executive direction of industry and the impartial control—part 
legislative, part judicial—of wages, hours, conditions affecting health, 
and the status of the worker. 

The book closes with a trenchant application of the principles of 
social ethics to the problems of government. It is too terse to be 
summarized. It emphasises the statements that the democratic commu- 
nity must of necessity be international in character, and that “of all the 
retrograde movements threatening us the most serious is the loss of grip 
on the hard-won conception of liberty,” a retrogression which allows us 
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to think that it is necessary to oppose agitators with physical force, and 
“that to fight Bolshevism it is necessary to kill Bolsheviks—and even 
to cut off their supplies of chloroform for their hospitals.” 

The practical applications of social ethics stated in this book are 
made impressive by the fact that they issue logically in the development 


of a well-knit argument. 
Epwarp Cary HAYES 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Non-Violent Coercion. By CLARENCE MARSH CAsE. New York: 
The Century Co., 1923. Pp. 375. $3.00. 

There are few more timely books than this one, for entirely aside 
from its intrinsic merits, it is a sociological estimate of a social instrument 
which both deliberately and unconsciously is being looked to in despera- 
tion to find a way out of apparently insoluble social and political 
dilemmas. 

Buddha, the Chinese philosophers, and Jesus have made the principle 
of non-resistance a religion. It has always had only a few followers, 
though their conviction has given it a power beyond mere numbers. 
In most cases, until the Quakers, passive resistants have not had con- 
structive programs. The Quakers, therefore, have had a much more 
significant history. It is interesting that many of the religious peace 
sects are of German origin. 

Professor Case does much more than to give descriptions; he 
analyzes attitudes and motives. He finds that passive resistants are 
normal humans under strong spiritual control, often with very aggressive 
temperaments, and often displaying extraordinary courage. The father 
of William Penn was an admiral. Whittier and Garrison were both 
pacifists. The positive demands of Christianity are so insistent that 
pacifism is difficult, and yet most pacifistic movements are traced 
directly to Jesus. Professor Case describes the recent non-violent 
demonstration of the Koreans against the Japanese, but does not show 
that most of the leaders of this revolution had come under the influence 
of Christian missionaries. Ghandi who is leading the greatest non- 
resistance movement in all history was greatly influenced in his philos- 
ophy by Tolstoy. The labor strike and the boycott are proving by their 
success the efficacy of “non-violent coercion,” and also proving that 
truths which have been accepted because of religious authority, are 
really true because they work. It is because there is now a coming 
together of the spiritual inspiration of pacifism, and its practical 
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efficiency, that makes this book so important. If the Germans succeed 
in accomplishing without military force more than the French can 
accomplish with it, they will demonstrate the futility of force as a weapon 
of coercion. 

Professor Case is inclined in places to preach, but that does not lessen 
the value of his contribution in collecting the evidence for the first time in 
a field which so often seems to be contrary to nature, for control by 
some ulterior motive, either religious or practical, is necessary when 


good is returned for evil. 
HERBERT ADOLPHUS MILLER 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


The Reconstruction of Religion. By CHARLES A. ELLwoop. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1922. Pp. xv+323. $2.25. 

Professor Ellwood’s voice already carries to a wide public. This 
book should and will extend his audience. Its message is sane, timely, 
accordant with tones of feeling and opinion which are urging toward 
expression in the minds of millions. People who believe that the world 
is starving for religion should hail it as credibly prophetic of the kind 
of religion which the world needs. Serious religious thinkers who are 
uncertain whether New Testament religion is adequate to the world’s 
needs will find in the book a vision which should do much to dissipate 
their doubts. 

One of the reasons why organized religion is relatively ineffective 
is that so much depreciation of it comes from people on the outside. 
Their criticisms have an effect upon insiders like that which landsmen’s 
theories about how ships should be navigated would have upon sailors. 
They may arrest more than they promote improvement in practice. 
Professor Ellwood speaks from the inside, from the standpoint of a loyal 
and enthusiastic church worker. At the same time his professional 
outlook is that of the critical social scientist. His attitude on the 
technical side might be likened to that of a surgical specialist in clinical 
examination of his own mother. Both love and duty urge him to learn 
the worst if he can, in order to know what problems must be solved in 
getting the best. 

Professor Ellwood does not sue for a truce with those baptized 
pagans whose superstition is that Christianity is a magic to salvage a 
select few out of this devil’s world for felicity in a future state. He 
believes that it is the vocation of Christianity to make this world 
Christian, and he wastes no words upon people who are given over to 
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the contrary assumption. He denies that science can ever become 
religion, or a substitute for religion. He asserts: “Religion is and 
must remain essentially in the realm of faith.” But he drives directly 
at what the psychologists are calling the “behavioristic aspect”’ of the 
practical question: How may faith get the benefit of all the science— 
physical and social—at our command to realize the Christian purpose ? 

The style of the book is direct, clear, homely in the best sense. 
A college education is not required to read it. A fair degree of intelligence 
and reverent common sense are the only conditions which one need 
satisfy in order to find one’s self on common ground with the author. 
Given those conditions and it would be difficult to name a book better 
calculated than this little volume to promote a revival of genuine religion. 
The thought seems to gather momentum from the first sentence of the 
Preface up to the author’s concluding words: “A Christian world is not 
only practicable; in the long run it will be found that no other sort is 


practicable.” 
ALBION W. SMALL 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The History of Utopian Thought. By Dr. Joyce O. HERTZLER, 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1923. Pp. 321, $3.00. 

Is the world tired and trying to escape from itself? Are utopias 
passé? Do most of them come out of a period of depression and dis- 
illusionment ? Are they for society what the “Follies” are for the tired 
business man? Questions like these are raised by the increasing tide 
of books both scientific and fantastic dealing with the problem of social 
progress. This latest work offers a real contribution in the author’s 
analysis of reasons for the revival of utopian interest. He covers 
somewhat the same ground as Mumford’s Story of Utopias, but differs 
somewhat in both materials and emphasis. Dr. Hertzler is apparently 
more interested in the early theocratic utopias, including the Hebrew 
prophets, the apocalyptists, Jesus, Augustine, and Savonarola than in 
the more modern, more material, more socialistic utopias; for in spite 
of the fact that a majority of the utopias are products of the nineteenth 
century, these secular plans for reordering the world receive considerably 
less space and thoroughness of treatment than their theocratic prede- 
cessors. The author evidently felt more at home with them. Surprising, 
therefore, is the omission of such an outstanding utopian as Andreae and 
his Christianopolis. Toa certain extent this work lacks such a unifying 
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concept as that of city planning used by Mumford, though on the whole, 
it shows a better scholarly technique. It is better documented, but less 
interesting. The author should be commended for his method of relating 
each utopia to its historical matrix. He shows considerable critica] 
judgment and sound knowledge of sources and accessory materials, such 
as biography. There is, therefore, all the less excuse for quoting from 
secondary sources for the whole line of French utopists when their own 
writings are easily obtainable. The contributions of the utopists to 
social theory and practice are set out clearly and include such tangible 
things as sex equality, eugenics, education, scientific management, 
preventive medicine, social religion, religious toleration, organized 
scientific investigation, together with such less tangible manifestations 
as a new criterion of human value, a concept of the theory of instincts 
and a summoning of the will-to-transformation. Set off against these 
contributions are their limitations, such as failure to see the necessity 
of sound physical basis for social advance; lack of correct view of human 
nature, of social instincts, social forces; failure to start with things as 
they are; fallacy in thinking social perfection possible or that any 
individual utopia was a going concern. This book should prove a useful 
compendium for students in spite of certain important omissions, a 
frequent homiletic turn, an occasional undue exuberance manifested in 
such expressions as “innumerable associations” (p. 226; really about 
one thousand as the author himself states later, p. 236), and some 
muddy English. It contains no bibliography, but includes a satisfactory 


index. 
ARTHUR JAMES Topp 


Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 


The Hobo. By Nets ANDERSON. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1923. Pp. 302. Price $2.50. 

The tramp has for centuries intrigued the interest of the story-teller, 
the poet, the policeman, and the housewife. He has been rated accord- 
ingly all the way from a pest to the ideal citizen of the world. Here and 
there in recent times more scholarly attention has been given to the 
vagabond; but the chief monographs on the subject have either lacked a 
certain comprehensive, sociological point of view or have sacrificed 
scientific verity to picturesqueness. This judgment would apply on 
either one ground or the other to the work of William Booth, Edward 
Kelly, Josiah Flynt, Harry Kemp, Jack London, and Dr. Wyckoff. Mrs. 
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Solenberger’s classical study, One Thousand Homeless Men, was excellent 
in its analysis, but, as a whole, was necessarily limited from the stand- 
point of observation. All in all, then, Mr. Anderson’s The Hobo is a 
welcome addition to existing literature on the subject, and marks off a 
distinct advance in treatment. The reason is that the author has been 
trained sociologically to see things in connection, to see them casually, 
and not merely at random. Therefore, he was able to probe into the 
causes that produce the hobo; to classify the varieties of the species and 
to apply certain, well-recognized sociological principles in the analysis 
of the varieties. ‘The main part of the book consists of narration, descrip- 
tion, and analysis, with plenty of illustrative material, photographs, and 
citations from actual documents. It is written in a direct, straight- 
forward style that gives an impression of sincerity and authority. The 
sociologist will be interested not only in the varieties of the hobo tribe, 
but also in the hobo’s traits, his individualism, his Americanism, his 
unwritten code, his pioneering qualities, his “jungle’’ democracy, his 
educational activities. He will want to ponder over the author’s con- 
clusion that the hobo is a by-product of industry and defective educa- 
tion, intensified by biological and domestic weaknesses. It does not 
seem like a foolish prediction that this study may stimulate sociology 
students to a more intensive and careful analysis of what might be 
called “Hobohemia” as an interstitial culture. Whether this is mere 
fancy or not, Anderson has made it quite clear that, so far as the tramp 
is concerned, “‘Hobohemia” constitutes a city within a city—a distinct 
culture with its own institutions—economic, recreational, religious, and 
educational. 

Not the least valuable for either social science or social work are the 
appendixes. Appendix A contains an elaborate summary of findings 
made by the Chicago Council of Social Agencies Committee on Home- 
less Men. The bibliographies are well selected and capped by a fair 
Index. Every student of applied sociology and every social worker 
should be familiar with this valuable little book, and should back up 
the wisdom and initiative of both the Chicago Council of Social Agencies 
in promoting the study, and the author in having carried it through so 
successfully. We have a shrewd suspicion that readers of this volume 
will not be confined to either of these sober classes, but that because of 
its inherent interest a reading public far beyond the student compound 


will reach for it. 
A. J. Topp 
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The Burden of Unemployment: A Study of Unemployment Relief 
Measures in Fifteen American Cities, 1921-22. By Putup 
Kien. New York: The Russell Sage Foundation, 1923, 


Pp. 260. 

This study of unemployment relief measures in American cities was 
financed by the Russell Sage Foundation in order that an adequate 
record of the methods used in the depression of 1921-22 might be 
accessible. The author visited fifteen cities, some of them several times; 
he interviewed members of commissions on unemployment, social 
workers, employment agents, and others; he held conferences and 
studied records and reports. By these means he secured the informa- 
tion which he presents regarding the various types of organizations, 
their methods and degrees of success. He found that few of the com- 
missions appointed by mayors, in accordance with the recommendations 
of the President’s Unemployment Conference, accomplished as much as 
did most of the commissions composed of representatives of social agencies 
which are dealing constantly with the problem of unemployment and 
allied problems. Few of the commissions made significant studies of 
the existing situation, and practically none attempted administrative 
work. The conclusion is reached that regular employment service 
established in normal times would be more efficient than emergency 
commissions in securing jobs for the unemployed. The book contains, 
also, a chapter on the homeless man, and two chapters on statistics of 
unemployment. 


E. H. SuTHERLAND 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


The Control of Wages. By WALTON HAMILTON AND Stacy May. 
New York: George H. Doran and Company, 1923. Pp. xiv+ 
185. $1.50. 

This book addresses itself to the question of how wages may be 
increased. It does not set out a complete theory of wages, for the 
authors recognize that not all of the factual materials required for that 
purpose are available. It does not make clear the elasticity in the dis- 
tribution of income, shows the possibilities of increasing the whole to 
be divided, points to the opportunities for obtaining increases, cautions 
against the use of some of these, and, incidentally, gives some good advice 
to organized labor as to how it may best proceed. The great contribu- 
tion, however, is in the approach to the problem and the methods 
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employed. Perhaps no better piece of theoretical work in the field of 
economics has been done by any American writer. 


Outlines of Sociology. By EDWARD ALSWorTH Ross. New York: 
The Century Company, 1923. Pp. xili+474. 

In the Outlines the author presents his Principles of Sociology “cut 
down a third, rearranged, rephrased and equipped for the classroom,” 
in order to meet a demand for a shorter text than the Principles. Of the 
fifty-seven chapters of the Principles, ten have been omitted, two appear 
under new headings, and the remainder have been condensed. Each 
chapter is supplemented by “quiz questions” and “exercises””—the first 
being used for ten or twelve minutes of sharp quizzing at the beginning 
of the class hour, and the second being assigned for written solutions 
that are prepared before the student comes to class. The “solution”’ is 
read, after which the student is questioned with reference to his answer, 
and then the matter is thrown open for general discussion. ‘The author 
states that this method creates more thinking than the more orthodox 
methods with their emphasis on collateral readings. 

The 327 exercises and the approximately 400 quiz questions constitute 
a valuable supplement to chapter discussions, for they bring the many 
principles which Professor Ross has deduced to the attention of the 
student in original ways, and subjects them to close scrutiny and 
analysis. For purposes of utility on the part of students the Outlines is 
a distinct improvement on the author’s Principles, although in fulness of 
treatment the latter maintains its superiority. 


Emory S. 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Social Psychology. The Bases of Behavior Cailed Social. By 
Rosert H. Gautt. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1923. Pp. 336. $2.50. 

Social psychology, in the conception of the present volume, is the 
application of psychology to the study of social behavior. The “psychic” 
nature of the individual is the source of all social phenomena, and this 
“psychic” nature is responsible for all organized and unorganized human 
relations and for differences among the organizations themselves. The 
object of study is the individual in his conscious interaction with his 
fellows. The nature of this interaction is dependent upon his original 
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equipment of instincts and inherited dispositions and upon the inherited 
capacities of individuals which, in turn, vary with races and groups. 
The “intelligence levels” and “racial character” of individuals, along 
with some acquired likenesses due to occupation, climate, and the like, 
determine the degree of ‘‘like-mindedness” which antedates the organiza- 
tion of groups and provides the key to the “sense of social unity.” The 
book discusses intelligence, “intelligence tests,” crowd phenomena, 
social progress, and other more or less related matters in an informed 
and cautious manner. 

It is inevitable that, bound hand and foot by the philosophical and 
psychological presuppositions, the book cannot rise to the level of social 
analysis. That it does not do so is painfully obvious as the discussion 
proceeds. There is no indication either in the text itself nor in the 
bibliographical Appendix that the author recognizes as social psychology 
the best work so far done in that field. 

E. B. Reuter 


UNIVERSITY OF IowA 


The Individual and the Environment. By J. E. ADAMSON. London: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1921. Pp. x+378. $4.50. 
Described in the subtitle as “Some Aspects of the Theory of Education 

as Adjustment”’ to the three worlds of nature, civilization, and morality, 
this book is in reality rendered rather barren by a largely subjectivistic 
and vitalistic interpretation of the adjustment process. Bergson is 
constantly quoted with approval, although there are also frequent 
references to Professor John Dewey. The most original part of the 
treatment, although the most subjectivistic, is that of adjustment to 
the world of nature. The thesis is that environment is not external to 
the individual. The author speaks of psychoplasm taking its place 
alongside of protoplasm (p. 102). What he is really saying, with that 
peculiarly difficult indirection of the semi-mystics and pseudo-scientists, 
is that each man sees the world through his own eyes and must find a 
viewpoint in common with others. There is some excellent criticism of 
present-day curricula, especially of the laboratory fetich (pp. 110-11) and 
the ancient languages (pp. 293 ff.). There are some good things about 
the nature of scientific law (pp. 144-49). He says that the social world 
is man’s creation (p. 154), which is true if he knows what he means and 
does not forget that nature created man. Some of his remarks about 
the worlds of civilization and morality are rather trite, like much English 
school social philosophy. Almost everywhere, in reading the book, one 
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feels suspended in a rather dank, metaphysical atmosphere and longs to 
get his feet (or head) planted on solid facts. It is puzzling how so 
frequently these educational (and other) philosophers prefer to say things 
as indirectly as possible, as if they were afraid that the content of their 
thought would vanish if it should be reduced to plain English. And 


often it would. 
L. L. BERNARD 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Penologta: las penas y las medidas de seguridad. By EUGENIO 
CuELLO CaLt6n. Madrid: Editorial Reus, 1920. Pp. 355. 
Tribunales para nifios. By CuELLo CaLén. Madrid: 

Victoriano Suarez, 1917. Pp. 207. 

El derecho protector de los criminales. By PEDRO Dorapo. Nueva 
edicion muy aumentada y rehecha de los estudios de derecho 
penal preventivo. Madrid: Victoriano Suarez, 1916. 2 vols. 
Pp. 609 and 719. 

Evolucién penitenciaria en Espatia. By RAFAEL SALILLAS. Madrid: 
Imprenta Clasica Espafiola, 1919. 2 vols. Pp. 410 and 585. 

Historia penitenciaria de Espana: la galera. By FELtx SEVILLA Y 
SOLANAS. Segovia, 1917. 

Spanish authors have produced a surprisingly large number of new 
books in the field of criminology during the last five or six years. The 
more important are listed above. Professor Calén has written a 
Penology, somewhat like the conventional American texts in that 
subject, dealing with the death penalty, corporal punishment, fines, 
loss of civil rights, transportation, imprisonment, and the various prob- 
lems of penal and reformatory institutions. The last part of the book 
is a discussion of the methods that may be used in dealing with each of 
the following types of delinquents: juvenile delinquents, mentally 
defective, inebriates, vagabonds, and recidivists. In his earlier book on 
juvenile courts, Professor Calin made a comparison of the laws of 
different countries, with reference to the problems that are arising in 
Spain. It is noteworthy that he insists that the methods of the juvenile 
court should be extended to adults, and that these institutions for 
children should not be called courts; he mentions the fact that in Portugal 
they are called Children’s Guardians, rather than juvenile courts. The 
new edition of Dorado’s book, which first appeared in 1907, is essentially 
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a demand for the abolition of punishment and the substitution of such 
treatment as a careful diagnosis of the criminal indicates. It is largely 
of the type designated “Philosophy of Punishment.” 

Salillas’ history of prisons in Spain is primarily devoted to the 
period from 1787 to 1839, but is prefaced by a brief description of the 
earlier period, in which the contention for the priority of the penitentiary 
system of Spain is presented. In the early part of the seventeenth 
century Spain had houses of correction for prostitutes, in which a distinct 
reformatory and correctional purpose was evident. These were different 
from the workhouses which developed in Spain a little later, as they 
developed in other parts of Europe. When the galley system was 
abolished in 1748 the punishment of imprisonment soon became the 
basis of the penal system. In these institutions the reformatory idea 
was evident, being introduced largely through the influence of charitable 
associations. First a society of women was organized to assist in the 
reformation of women delinquents in 1787, and within a few years a 
somewhat similar society of men began an attempt at prison reform. 
The first volume is almost entirely a description of the origin, organiza- 
tion, and work of these two societies. In general, the book gives a good 
account of the history of this period, which enables us to understand 
better than previously the decided inventions that have been attributed 
to Montesinos. 

Sevilla y Solanas’ history of the galley as a place of punishment of 
criminals is an interesting supplement to our scant knowledge of this 
institution. 

E. H. SUTHERLAND 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


RECENT LITERATURE 


NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


The abstracts and bibliography in this issue were prepared under the general direc- 
tion of M. H. Neumeyer, by W. A. Anderson, E. F. Bamford, L. A. Cook, B. W. 
Doyle, Emma Goldsmith, and A. M. Myhrman, of the Department of Sociology of the 
University of Chicago. 

Each abstract is numbered at the end according to the classification below. 
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An wD 


I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


Man’s Margin of Uniqueness.—The margin of uniqueness between men consists 
of the physical and mental differences in them. These differences are due to differ- 
ences in heredity; the number, variety, and quality of social contacts and experiences; 
and in personality itself. Marginal uniqueness, if coupled with common sense, is 
basic to leadership. It is the essence of personality, for personality consists of the 
relations of men that are different. Vocational guidance depends upon discovering that 
individual’s margin of variation. Marginal uniqueness is not opposed to group priority. 
The chief sources of social stimuli are found in it—Emory S. Bogardus, Journal of 
Applied Sociology, VII (March-April, 1923), 207-11. (I, 2, 4.) W. A. A. 


Religious Education and Human Nature.—Religious education can accomplish 
nearly anything it wants to with human nature, if it will gain a knowledge of the laws 
of mental life and observe them. Several laws can be used by religious education to 
guide human nature. Direct evolution will refine human nature. Transformation 
through the repression of native impulses will aid. Refinement by inhibition, develop- 
ment by substitution, the blending by compounding of two or more native impulses, 
and the stimulation and repression of the native impulses as the needs demand, can be 
used by religious education.—Edwin A. Starbuck, Religious Education, XVIII (April, 
1923), 72-78. (I, 2; VU, 2.) WALA. 
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The Anti-Instinct Fallacy.—Deniers of instincts assume, at least implicitly, that 
whatever is inherited must be due to germinal factors and cannot be acquired. This 
assumption constitutes their fallacy. “Inherited” means acquired in individual 
development as a result of germinal factors, or determiners, plus normal environmental 
influences.—Wesley R. Wells, Psychological Review, (May, 1923), 228-34. 
(I, 2; I, 4.) E. B, 


A Criticism of the Psychoanalyst’s Theory of the Libido.—Only by studying the 
organization and permutations of the environment carefully, with a view to ascertain- 
ing its power of molding the individual’s consciousness, can a truly scientific theory 
of energy expenditure be arrived at. Instincts: This fact does not deny that the instinc- 
tive patterns are effective or that the instincts influence the nature of the complexes 
superimposed upon them. Psycho-social environment: But the fact remains that the 
psycho-social environment has more to do with shaping the great complexes and deter- 
mining resulting conflicts in the expression of the “libido” than have the native or 
instinctive tendencies. Hence, it is in a sociology and a social psychology that the 
psychoanalysts must search for their most important data.—L. L. Bernard, Monist, 


XXXIII (April, 1923), 240-71. (I, 2; I, 4.) E. F. B. 


A Behavioristic Account of the Emotions.—The thing which is characteristic of 
emotion is the gross behavior result, i.e., the nature of the back-action of the responses 
upon the stimuli, which are primarily internal-organic, presumably produced by 
which result from or accompany the impulsive phase of the emotion.—Edward C. 
Tolman, Psychological Review, XXX (May, 1923), 217-27. (I, 2; I, 4.) Aaa 


Les humeurs et le caractére.—That humors (fluids of the organism) affect the 
constitution, and hence are factors of character, is not a new idea. Alcohol, opium, 
cocaine have their effects; and castration also shows the vast influence of glands upon 
the psychic being. Possibly glandular origins and determinants may be found for 
all the phenomena of character.—E. Lugaro, Scientia, XXXIII (April, 1923), 253-62. 
(I, 2, 4; VIII, s.) E. P. G. 


Modifiability of Human Nature and Human Institutions.—Sociological research 
has shown that human nature and human institutions are modifiable. Tradition and 
custom: Family, sex, political, and industrial relations are founded on social traditions 
and customs. If we modify these, human nature would not present any barrier to 
change. Human nature is the result, chiefly, of social relations, and is created in social 
situations. Modify the situations and human nature will be modified. Human 
institutions are the results of man’s creativeness and can be changed by him. Mental 
patterns: Man modifies himself through education. By setting up mental patterns, 
“ideals,” he seeks to control conduct. As a result, there is human responsibility, both 
individually and collectively, for the affairs of the human world. Social science calls 
for a deepening of the social conscience in the face of this responsibility.—Charles A. 
Ellwood, Journal of Applied Sociology, VII (May-June, 1923), 229-37. (I, 2, 4.) 

W. A. A. 


— 


Intelligence Levels and School Achievements of the White and Colored Races.— 
Comparative tests of white and colored races show distinct differences in intellectual 


ability and school performance. These differences, in favor of the white race, seem to 4 
be greater in intellect than school achievement. The explanation of these differences if 
lies in the greater homogeneity of the colored groups included in the studies.—F rederick 4 


L. Whitney, Pedagogical Seminary, XX XI (March, 1923), 69-86. (I, 2; IV, 2; IX, 2.) 
W. A. A. 


Religious Education and Human Nature.—Original nature: Human nature is in 
the beginning a form of inherited tendencies, impulses, and desires. Social environ- 
ment: The social environment determines the course they will take. By controlling 
the environment man can determine what human nature will be. It can affect human 
nature by educating it in the art of good living, by teaching it to act upon the fact that 
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the religio-ethical abilities are the abilities of primary worth, by educating it to use the 
best possible methods of conserving and advancing the good life, and by discovering 
and giving publicity to the laws of character growth. Joseph M. Artman, Religious 
Education, XVIII (April, 1923), 78-84. (I, 2; VII, 2.) W. A. A. 


Racer og Folk.—Languages and the old racial terms do not indicate the real lines of 
demarcation between the races in Europe. Racial measurements: By using principally 
the shape of head, color of hair and eyes, stature, and build as standards, three main 
types or races—Mediterranean, Alpine, and Nordic—can be differentiated. The 
names roughly indicate central location although they almost everywhere occur more 
or less interspersed and intermixed. Racial characteristics: Each race also seems to 
have differentiating mental characteristics, but what these really are and to what 
extent they are racial and to what extent they are the result of the physical environ- 
ment and the social conditions is yet to be determined.—W. Werenskiold, Samtiden, 


XXXIII (Hefte 6, 1922), 376-89. (I, 2; IV, 2.) A. M. M. 


Child Responsibility.—The teacher wastes time and energy in doing things for 
o upils which the pupil can easily do himself. To place responsibility on the child 
ens interest and raises the tone of the classroom routine work. Helen A. Stanley.— 
eanaers School Journal, XXIII (April, 1923), 609-13. (I, 3; VII, 2.) 
W. A. A. 


The School Treatment of Exceptional Children.—Exceptional children have been 
handled in five ways: neglected, treated individually, segregated into various groups, 
classified according to mental capacities, and the superior child is given a better educa- 
tion. One must recognize the principle that a child is educated not by what the school 
presents to him but by the response he makes to what is presented. ‘This may be done 
by giving the material to pupils at varying rates of speed according to capacity, by vary- 
ing the content of the curriculum, or by varying the method of work.—G. T. Buswell, 
Elementary School Journal, XXIII (May, 1923), 683-93. (I, 3.) W. A. A. 


The Superior Girl in Adolescence.—Superior girls are characterized by a serious 
attitude toward life and unsentimental friendship with boys. The leverage of leader- 
ship in the superior girls should be recognized, and she should be aided in making her 

peculiar adjustments.—E. Leigh Mudge, Pedagogical Seminary, XXXI — 1923) 


45-47. (I, 3, 4.) 


Educating Gifted Children in Hamburg.—Hamburg selects its brightest pupils 
in the elementary schools by psychological tests and places them in special groups. 
These children receive extra training for one year in order to give them a wider training 
and an opportunity for learning foreign languages.—Robert Jahrling, Pedagogical 
Seminary, XXXI (March, 1923), 35-39. (I, 3; VII, 2.) W. A. A. 


The Misunderstood Child.—Children who show neurotic tendencies are often 
made such by the attitudes and modes of treatment accorded them by the mother and 
other members of the family. Queer children become queer because of environmental 


conditions.—Mary Chadwick, Family, XIII (June, 1923), 264-66. (lI, 3.) as 
W. A. A. 


An Investigation of the Sex, Relationship, Marriage, Delinquency, and Truancy 
of Children Assigned to Special Public-School Classes.—There are a larger percentage 
of subnormals and defectives among boys than girls. The average defective is not a 
child of feeble-minded parents. The common conviction that all defectives are 
potential criminals is not borne out by the investigation. Children with intelligence 
quotients of over .70 should not be confined in institutions. Many so-called “defectives” 
are only backward children and should be placed in graded classes according to their 
needs.—J. E. Wallace Wallin, Ph.D., Journal of Abnormal Psychology and Social 
Psychology (April-June, 1922), 19-131. (I, 3; VIII, 4.) L. A. G 
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Physical Status of the Preschool Child.—The physical examination of 3,125 
Gary (Ind.) children under seven years of age gave the following results: (1) the actual 
number of children without any physical defects was 149, the percentage of “perfect” 
girls being greater than that of the boys; (2) children of foreign-born white parents 
had more defects that those of native-born white parents; (3) among the foreign 
nationalities the Polish had the largest proportion without defects; (4) the proportion 
of children without defects varied directly according to fathers’ earnings.—Anna E. 
Rude, M.D., U.S. Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau, Pub. No. 111 (1922). 


Pp. 84. (I, 3.) L. A. & 


The Nutrition and Care of Children in a Mountain County of Kentucky.—This 
study of 256 children indicated that over three-fourths were suffering from physical 
defects and living on diets of either doubtful adequacy, or certain inadequacy. There 
is urgent need for a larger family food supply, more adequate clothing, higher hygienic 
standards, and education in better farming methods.—Lydia Roberts, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Children’s Bureau, Pub. No. 110 (1922). Pp. 41. (I, 3; 1.) 

» ¢C 


The Child Health School.—An experiment to improve health habits, nutrition, 
and general well-being of twenty underweight children proved that (1) health motive 
may be taught without making the children introspective; (2) fits in well with school 
program; (3) success depends on character and intelligence of the child; (4) home 
co-operation is essential; (5) children show gain in weight and form better habits of 
living. —Lydia J. Roberts, School Health Studies No. 2, U.S. Bureau of Education 
(1923). (I, 3; VIII, 3.) L. A. C. 


What Are Human Motives Today?—By motives we mean anything that causes 
an individual to act. Men’s motives can only be inferred, but inference is proper if 
done scientifically. To prevent or cure wrong motives we must clssify and define 
them. While doing this we must recognize that instincts are behind motives, but that 
ihe instincts are quickly modified. If the motives of men in business and politics were 
that of service as in the profession we wov!d be living in a different world.—Mark A. 


May, Religious Education, XVIII (April, 1923), 69-72. (I, 4; VII, 2; X, - 
W. A. A. 


What Are Human Motives Today?—Our age is dominated by the search for truth 
and social redemption. Religion must adjust itself to these. Some say that the indi- 
vidual needs not be concerned with abstract truth or the world’s redemption, but 
should interest himself in his personal salvation. But the ion for truth and the 
interest in the welfare of others awaken deeper interests and greater enthusiasm than 
personal salvation does. Religious education must appeal to the love of truth and the 
love of justice, seeking to find the truth and to aid in the social redemption of the world. 
—Charles A. Ellwood, Religious Education, XVII (April, 1923), 67-69. (I, 45 te 2.) 


Societal Variables——The major value of the scientific study of society is moral 
and we must make our scientific method applicable to this. The person and the evniron- 
ment: Society has two great variables, the environment and the person. Each must 
be resolved into its component parts. Among environmental variables are bounty, 
constraint, stimulation, dispersion, interstimulation, consciousness of kind and 
acquaintance. Among organic variables are viability, fertility, stability, variability, 
adaptability, and habit. In combinations of these and all other variables are com- 
prised all of the phenomena of life. The gradation of organic forms and the range and 
complexity of organic activity show how variations, disbandings, consortings of environ- 
mental and organic variables produce their effects. Three generalizations may be 
made: (1) a grouping of differentiated cells into a metazoon is necessary to mental 
development, (2) considerable mental development is possible only to creatures phys- 
ically but not mentally separated; (3) the indefinite development of mentality is 
possible only to human beings who are physically detached and free, and intellectually 
free and morally responsible.—Franklin H. Giddings, Journal of Social - r (May, 


1923), 345-50. (I, 4; VII, 4.) ‘ 
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The Practical Value of the Study of Personality in Mental Disorders.— Persoy,. 
ality: Personality is the aggregate of those tendencies predisposing to reactions which 
the individual has come habitually to display in the sulesiamate his life has required 
of him. Personality and mental disorders: Understanding of personality makes jt 

ible to predict psychotic behavior which will, in yeneral, conform to, or be modified 

y, personality, and which is often fruitfully interpreted only on the background of 
knowledge of the personality. From analysis of personality we may estimate with 
much certainty the degree to which psychotic reactions may remain fixed.—George §. 
Amsden, American Journal of Psychiatry, II (April, 1923), sor—13. (I, 4; VII, 4.) 
E. F. B, 


Il, THE FAMILY 


Sexualitit und Leibesiibungen.— Play: There is a pleasure-tone (Lustton) in all 
real play, which gives it significance. The forms of play of boys and girls is early 
influenced by their sex instincts, but also adult life is characterized by instinctive play, 
though in more technical forms. Sports: Most sports from the tournament of the 
knights to modern athletics have something of the tenseness and tone of the rutting- 
fights of the animal males. Biological meaning: Differentiation and specialization of 
inherited possibilities is the instinctive goal and race-biological significance of 
— Brustmann, Zéschr. f. Sexualwiss., X (Heft 1, 1923), 16-20. (II, 1; 

A. M. M. 


Die Bedeutung der Familie fiir das Schicksal des Einzelnen.—The family life, 
no matter of what nature, in which the child grows up, will leave its impress on, and 
greatly influence, the character and destiny of the individual. The original complex 
with the child is the Narcissus, but this gradually, under the stress of necessity, changes 
into the Oedipus or Electra. These are gradually modified by the social milieu, but 
their influence reach into all later life. Sometimes they become so fixed that they 
prevent natural and satisfactory relations with persons of the other sex. The “only 
child” and the “mother’s boy”’ is the center and object of affection at home but finds 
the outside world disappointing; he generally goes into day-dreaming and fails, because 
of the mother-image, to establish satisfactory relations with the other sex. The 
“illegitimate” child, as it is made to feel its peculiar situation, begins to hate first the 
absent father and later society. Undesired latecomers in large families, children of 
disharmonious marriages, those of divorced and remarried parents, step-children, 
children in orphanages, adopted children, etc.—all these are more or less denied the 
love and natural attitude of and toward two parents and often become so warped that 
satisfactory social adjustments are hard tomake. The oldest child as well as the middle 
and the youngest is each influenced by its position in the family. A girl between two 
boys, or vice versa, seems to be an ideal grouping.—Hermine Hug-Hellmuth, Zéschr. 
f. Sexualwiss., IX (Heft 12, 1923), 321-34. (UL, 3; I, 3, 4.) A. M. M. 


Proceedings of Conference on Mother’s Pensions—June 28, 1922.—A study, by 
the conference, of the information gained from forty-five standard budget schedules 
indicates the necessity of the use of such schedules in budget relief work.—Dept. of 
hes Pub. No. 109 (Government Printing Office, Washington, 1922). Pp.31. (II, 3; 
VI, 6. B. W. D. 


Le régime des clans et le matriarcat 4 Sumatra.—The matriarchal institution of 
Sumatra recognizes descent through the mother only. She transmits, however, not 
property to any great anoumt but the heritage of the clan and family name. 
Exogamy has been the rule of the clan, and has acted as an ethnic safeguard to a local- 
ized people. The Dutch government, true to its principles regarding colonial manage- 
ment, has recognized by law the existence of these institutions. The institution of 
mother-right probably originated with the growth of a maternal desire for protection 
to the infant, before and after birth. The woman of Sumatra impresses the observer 
as the more developed of the sexes. She shows pride and responsibility toward the 
family and works hard for the support of the children. tever its faults, the 
matriarchal régime has preserved the population of Sumatra from decay, and has 
given to the children a better chance than is likely to have been theirs under another 
system.—O. J. Collet, Institut de Sociologie Solvay, II (March, 1923), 171-204. (II, 2; 
III, 3.) E. P. G. 
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A Study of Parental Inadequacy.—The study of fifty cases of delinquent girls in 


the city schools of Los Angeles shows that a broken-down condition in the home contrib- 
utes in every instance to delinquency. Objective and subjective evidence of inade- 
quate home conditions were found. _ The oldest minors suffer most. Forty per cent 
of the cases of ital inadequacy, in districts composed chiefly of immigrants, were 
in the homes of native-born people.—Mary B. Kellog, Journal of Applied Sociology, 
VII (March-April, 1923), 182-200. (II, 3; I, 3.) W. A. A, 


Ill, PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


History and Ethnology.—The ethnologist discovers the t of people who have 
left no written documents or reliable oral traditions by a method of ysis based on 
the following three principles: (1) common distribution, where elements of culture are 
found closely associated in different societies; (2) organic connection, in which ele- 
ments are so Closely related that they form constituent pe of an organic whole: 
(3) class-association, where certain levels of —— are descendants of immigrants. 
This view of history differs from that based on literary documents in being generalized, 
impersonal, abstract, and relatively chronologically exact.—W. H. R. Rivers, Helps 
for Students of History, No. 48 (1922), 30 pp. (III, 1.) L. A. C. 


The Changing Eskimo.—In adopting the white man’s house, the Eskimo has 
abandoned a home that was comfortable, cheap, and comparatively sanitary, though 
small, for a dwelling expensive, cold, and unsanitary. Developed arts are being 
abandoned, implements introduced from civilization are adopted, and cotton and 
woolen clothing is replacing more comfortable skins. Public Health: Population is 
being reduced as a result of new diseases introduced.—A. E. Parkins, Journal of Ge- 

E. F. B. 


ography, XXII (May, 1923), 182-95. (III, 1; V, 4; VIII, 3.) 


Le folk-lore de la région de Niederbronn.—A series of legends regarding the 
fountains in this region of the lower Rhine—what curative and prophetic powers they 
are believed to have—is followed by a series concerning the mountains and the forests 
which clothe them. Still another series surrounds the rocks of the district with mystic 
powers and fearsomeness. These folk tales are briefly set forth, and the various small 
ceremonies of the people based upon the significance of these natural objects are also 
described.—Charles Matthis, Revue anthropologique, XX XIII 1923), 

. P. G, 


88-93. (III, 2.) 


Den Europaeiske Expansion.—A people without possibilities of expansion stag- 
nates. Since the days of the old Greeks Euro history has, with certain interrup- 
tions, been one of expansion, especially in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
There was great territorial expansion, more or less led and controlled by England; 
there was the (inner) expansion in the use of natural resources and control over natural 
forces. The war interrupted these processes; but they must be resumed with vigor, 
especially the inner, if the white race is to retain its dominating influence in world- 
affairs—Carl Thalbitzer, Tilskuren, XX XIX (August, 1922), 73-85. (Second part.) 
(III, 4, 5; IV, 2.) A. M. M. 


The Mexican Population of Pasadena, California.—The Mexicans in Pasadena 
number nearly two thousand. They are found to be individualistic but lovers of music, 
home, and children. They represent chiefly the peon class. They are engaged in 
the general types of menial labor. Forty-six per cent speak English and own their 
own homes. They have few modern conveniences and bools are scarce. Religion is 
an inseparable factor of their lives. They do not seek aid until emergencies arise.— 
Christine Lofstedt, Journal of Applied Sociology, VII (May-June, 1923), 260-68. 
(III, 4, 6.) W. A. A. 


Humanizing the Immigration Law.—The only possible human administration of 
this Act rests upon the control of monthly quotas through the issuing of visas, thus 
placing the responsibility for excess of quotas squarely upon the consular service.— 


Frances Kellor, North American Review, CCXVII (June, 1923), etal au +) 
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Japanese and Hindu Naturalization in the United States.—Recent decisions jp 
naturalization cases involving Japanese and Hindus rule that members of these two 
groups are not eligible for naturalization, due to race limitations in the law. The 

hrase, “free white persons,” as found in the law is interpreted to mean Caucasians 

cause of popular usage, and regardless of skin color or ethnical classification by 
ethnologists.—James Brown Scott, American Journal of International Law, XVII 
(April, 1923), 328-30. (III, 4.) E. F. B. 


The Ghandi Movement in India.—United action has given Indians consciousness 
of pore Strikes are spreading, unions are multiplying, a labor problem is appearing. 
All classes now possess a vague vision of a glorified India~—W. H. Roberts, Politica! 
Science Quarterly, XX XVIII (June, 1923), 227-48. (VII, 4; II, 5; IV, 2.) 

E. F. B. 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


Le Péril des Classes Moyennes en France.—The chief dangers facing the middle 
classes in France are: increase of prices, high rents (with the slower rise in wages), all 
of which conditions prevent savings, and there follows a perilous weakening in the 
liberal professions, likewise a decay of domestic life. France, although it is the country 
most ravaged and decimated by the late war, nevertheless displays a real vitality and 
stability. France rises to meet these problems, resolved to maintain the equilibrium 
of all those classes which contribute to her prosperity and perpetuity.—Maurice Lair, 
Revue Economique internationale, II (April, 1923), 41-71. (IV, 1.) E. P. G. 


Mexico’s Labor Movement.—While the Mexican labor movement is accompanied 
by revolution and other troubles, it is normal and healthful. Dangerous tendencies of 
the present will disappear as Mexican labor registers economic and social progress.— 
Edward A. Ross, New Republic, XXXIV (April 25, 1923), 238-40. (IV, 1; VII, 4.) 

E. F. B. 


Mittelalterliche Handwerkverbinde.—The gilds of the Middle Ages were, on the 
whole, local organizations. However, Bruno Schmidt has lately published about 
twenty old ““Zunfturkunden” ( Bundesbriefe) which reveal the fact that agreements were 
made between similar gilds in different cities in regard to the more important phases 
of the gilds. Representatives of the gilds also met periodically for consultation.— 
Karl Biicher, Zéschr. f. d. ges. Staatwiss, LXXVII (Heft 3, 1922-23), 295-327. (IV, 1; 
VII, 1.) A. M. M. 


Liberty and Equality in International Relations.—Ideals of liberty and equality 
that shape and pervade political-science theories are hard to deiect in practice of 
international relations. Authority is an indispensable guaranty of proportional 
equality and of qualified and practical liberty. Self-determination for peoples is what 
anarchy is for individuals.—William A. Dunning, American Political Science Review, 
XVII (February, 1923), 1-16. (IV, 3; V, 3.) E. F. B. 


Les Jeunes Hégéliens et les origines du socialisme contemporain en Allemagne.— 
Those who have attached themselves to the system of Hegel, it is said, desired to remain 
within the influence of religion, and thus to establish a high philosophy in Prussia and 
bring about a real improvement. This hope has not become a reality, and yet the 
philosophy may have intellectual and spiritual, perhaps even practical, values. In a 
sense, Karl Marx was a follower of Hegel all his life without knowing it. Marx had 
the faculty of seeing the unity of an idea in all its different expressions. Outstanding 
figures, like Marx and Engels, who developed phases of a great system for improvement, 
and also groups like the Jeunes Hégéliens, who have developed concepts as a group, 
must all be considered among the factors which determined the character of modern 
socialism in Germany.—B. Groethuysen, Revue philosophique, XLVIII (May-June, 
1923), 379-402. (IV, 3; X, 3.) E. P. G. 
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Les trois christianismes jugés d’aprés leurs effets sociaux.—(3) Le christianisme 
médiéval: A rapid survey of the history of medieval Christianity leads up to the ques- 
tion: What have been its effects? The church, in its rivalries, its struggles for material 
zoods and political power, has done much harm. Tortures, excommunications, and 
deaths, inflicted upon martyrs and others who deviated ever so little from the church, 
constitute another blot. The sorcery and magic practiced in the name of the church 
must also be censured. Yet among all these faults and bad practices, truth has con- 
tinued to shine out, and the intelligence of men still struggles to resist the wrong, to 
destroy the superstitions, and to establish in their place the principles of real chris- 
tianity —L. Wuarin, Institut de Sociologie Solvay, (March, 1923), 205-30. 4.) 


Vv. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


Child Labor in the Unites States.-—Sixty-one per cent of the 378,063 children 
workers are engaged in agriculture, the South leading in number employed. State 
regulation through compulsory school attendance and work-permit laws has not been 
an effective check; federal control through constitutional amendment is needed.— 
U.S. Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau (1923). Pp. 31. (V, 1; I, 3.) ‘6 

L. A. C. 


Child Labor in the Sugar Beet Fields of Michigan.—This study stresses the 
crowded and unsanitary housing conditions, long hours of work for children, retarda- 
tion, and absence from school. The committee recommends that compulsory school- 
attendance law be enforced, that contract labor for children under twelve be pro- 
hibited, that an eight-hour day for workers under sixteen be enacted, that adequate 
and sanitary housing be guaranteed, that a playground and community center be 
provided.—Walter W. Armentrout, Sara A. Brown, Charles E. Gibbons, National 
Child Labor Committee, Pub. 310 (1923). Pp. 77. (V,1; VIII, 1.) L. A. C. 


Moral Condition of Rural New England.—Between 2 and 3 per cent of the births 
in rural New England are illegitimate. Biologically it is right and proper to yield to 
the sex impulse. Morally it is wrong and there is a necessity for training in sex matters 
and toward purity.—Gertrude E. Hall, Social Hygiene, TIX (May, 1923), we 
(V, 1.) W. A. A. 


A National Agency of Municipal Research.—A committee of the American Society 
of Landscape Architects is endeavoring to finance a national agency of municipal 
research, with headquarters in Washington, to co-operate with the International 
Union of Cities—Stephen Child, National Municipal Review, XII (May, 1923), 
227-29. (V, 2.) E. F. B. 


The Break-down of City Government Due to Greater Cost and New Functions.— 
Large increases in per capita debts and costs of government have resulted from the 
constantly increasing number and variety of functions performed or attempted by 
cities of the United States, and from lack of corresponding increase in efficiency and 
ability of city officials—Lawson Purdy, National Municipal Review, XII (May, 1923), 
223-25. (V, 2.) E. F. B. 


New York aprés trente ans.—Upon first re-entering New York City after an inter- 
val of thirty years, M. Chevrillon’s impressions were disappointing. People seemed 
unmannerly and disorderly to him. Gradually he found himself excusing many crudi- 
ties, realizing certain superior features, such as the general aspiration for order, form, 
and dignity as shown in traffic police regulations, architecture of buildings, and the 
charming public schools. All in all he was moved to admire the American spirit of 
constructiveness, which seemed to him destined to achieve eventually the conscience 
and durability of a great people.—A. Chevrillon, Revue des Deux Mondes, XTX (April 1, 
1923), 6o1-25. (V, 2.) E. P. G. 
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What Is a Community?—A community consists of a group or company of people 
living fairly close together in a more or less compact, contiguous territory, w tam 
coming to act together in the chief concerns of life. If this definition is accepted, the 
communistic settlements, the small town, ~ suburban town, the company town, the 
rural village, the city, and all immigran ups cannot be called communities — 
Stuart A. Queen, Journal of Social ae I 1 May, 1923), 375-82. (V, a 


Methodism and the Community Church.—The community church arises out of 
the desire to supply a single religious organization which will serve as a clearing house 
for the people of the community in the service of God, the community, and the world 
at large. Of the various types of community churches, it seems that the denomina- 
tional type, where one denomination serves the whole community, is the most econom- 
ical and the least revolutionary.—Fred P. Corson, Methodist Review, CVI (July-August, 

W. A. A, 


1923), 588-93. (V, 3.) 


Groups.—The human race ranges itself in groups and each group has its own 
human geography. The individual enters the group with secret fears because he 
feels in some degree civilized, unbalanced, and alone.—Frank L. Warner, Ailantic 
Monthly, CXXXII (July, 1923), 72-76. (V, 4; I, 2, 4.) W. A. A. 


The New Geography and Newspaper Clipping.— Human geography: Newspapers 
are daily publishing interesting facts in the field of human geography, involving the 
environmental effects, government, and economic conditions. Children like to bring 
such clippings to school for the purpose of discussion. This method facilitaties teaching 
of citizenship, local and worldwide. The special aim of the new geography is to create 
sympathetic understanding of the other nations—Emma F. West, Journal of Geog- 
raphy, XXII (May, 1923), 176-82. (V, 4; VI, 3.) E. F. B. 


VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Socialized Leisure.—Industry develops occupational rather than social types of 
personalities, due to the monotony of the work performed. The leisure of the whole 
population is exploited by mechanical inventions, such as the movie, radio, and trolley 
car. These affect the whole population. Behavior patterns for the use of leisure 
applicable to a democratic culture are lacking. Private, mutual, philanthropic, public, 
and community controls of leisure mA be more satisfactory than commerci 
recreation. Socialized leisure calls for leasurable results to ra and 
spectators.—Clarence E. Rainwater, phn of Applied Sociology, VII (May-June, 
1923), 255-59. (VI, 4; I, 4.) W. A. A. 


Juvenile Court and the Educational System.—There are no standards for the 
treatment of quasi-delinquent children by probation officers. There is no relation 
between the educational system and their treatment. The opinion of educators and 
probation authorities is that there should be a direct relationship. Experiments are 
already being successfully made in giving the educational syste jurisdiction over such 
cases.—Thomas Eliot, Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XIV Otay, 2923) 


25-45. (VI, 5.) 


Ein internationales Polizeibureau.—Criminality and communication: Modern 
communication makes it easy for certain types of criminals to carry on their trade 
internationally. Extradition is difficult and expensive except in the case of “political” 
criminals. League of Nations and the bureau: The League was pu to solve 
international complications, and an international police bureau could easily be set 
ps by the same. This bureau should facilitate extradition and it should also act as a 

clearing house for information in regard to criminals and their operations, for the bene- 
fit of the local and national police——Sir H. Thomson, Archiv f. Kriminol., LXXV 


(Heft 2, 1923), 109-17. (VI, 5, 7.) A. M. M. 


( 
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County Organization for Child Care and Protection.—County organization of 
social work has been generally neglected. Welfare organizations have no access to 
approximately one-half of the children in rural communities. There are at present 
three types of county organizations for child care: (1) organizations co-operating with 
a state board in general welfare work; (2) organizations caring for dependent children; 
(3) private organizations. A study of the three types indicates: centralization under 
state control with great freedom of local administration; social workers trained in 
case-work, etc.; education, and prevention of pathological conditions as far as is 
possible—Emma O. Lundberg et al., Department of Labor, Pub. No. 107 (Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, 1922). Pp.171. (VI, 6; UL, 3.) B. W. D. 


Specialized Courts Dealing with Sex Delinquency.—Chicago, New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Boston, have special laws for the control of prostitution. The enforce- 
ment of the laws is in the hands of the police and special courts. In Chicago and Phila- 
delphia, all women who are arrested for sex offenses are examined for venereal diseases. 
New York only examines convicted women. Boston limits examination to special 
cases. Fifty per cent of the Philadelphia and New York cases were infected. Chicago 
sends infected person to a special hospital for treatment. Philadelphia does the same 
for about one-fourth of its cases. After cure, Chicago frees the offender. Philadelphia 
uses a probation system. New York uses the probation system and allows the delin- 
quent hospital treatment of her own free will.—George E. Worthington and Ruth 
Topping, Social Hygiene, IX (June, 1923), 348-75. (VI, 5; VIIT,1.) W.A. A. 


Germany’s Industrial Parliament.—The National Economic Council of Germany 
is an attempt to solve economic problems by participation of all interested classes. 
Although an adjunct of government, with only advisory relations, three years have 
seen progressive legislation enacted although much criticism has been incurred. It 
lies within the power of the Council to become a dominant force in Germany’s economic 
life—Emil Frankel. Reprinted from Political Science Quarterly, Vol. XXXVII, 
No. 3 (September, 1922), pp. 472-85. (Academy of Political Science, New York, 
1922.) (VI, 5; IV, 1; VIL, 1.) B. W. D. 


A Digest of Laws Establishing Reformatories for Women in the United States.— 
Legislative revisions and new laws, concerning reformatories for women, recent tend- 
encies in relation to ideal legislation, together with the numerical growth of these institu- 
tions, make a new digest of these laws imperative.—Helen Worthington Rogers. 
Reprinted from Journal of the American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology, 
Vol. XII, No. 3, pp. 382-437. (VI, 5; IX, 3.) B. W. D. 


Social Work.—All social work is classified into case, group, community, institu- 
tional, research, and specialized divisions. Salaries for social workers range all the 
way from $1,200 to $10,000 a year. Men receive higher salaries than women. Social 
agencies prefer candidates trained in professional schools, or those having served an 
apprenticeship.— American Association of Social Workers, Pub. No. 2 Uune, 1922). 


Social Work.—Great corporations have been founded to aid social development. 
The universities are developing the field of social science. Actual workers are empha- 
sizing the scientific analysis in social work. The larger aspect of this social work is to 
find out the needs of human society, search out causes of maladjustments, and exercise 
some directing influence in its great movements.—James H. Tufts, Journal of Social 
Forces, I (May, 1923), 359-61. (VI, 6.) W. A. A. 


Interdependence of Sociology and Social Work.—The aim of social work is to 
maintain and raise the standards of economic, social, and civic life. The aim of 
sociology is the increase of knowledge concerning the behavior of the person and of 
society. Both subjects have common ground in social research and so can co-operate 
and aid each other.—Ernest W. Burgess, Journal of Social Forces, I (May, 1923), 
366-70. (VI, 6; IX, 2.) W. A. A. 
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The Institute for Government Research, Its Organization, Work, and Publica- 
tions.—This Institute is a non-partisan, independent organization established in Wash- 
ington, D.C., in 1916. Its purpose is to study and make known scientific principles in 
sere affairs and to act as a technical staff agency whose services are available to the 
egislative and administrative branches of the government. Publications have been 
made of a number of scientific investigations. The Institute was instrumental in 
obtaining the passage of the Budget and Accounting Act of 1921 and is making studies 
of other needed revisions.—Washington, D.C. (March 1, 1922). Pp. 31. (VI, 7.) 

R. 


VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


Some Necessary Steps toward a Solution of the Unemployment Problem.—The | 
collection of accurate statistics, regularization of employment, bank credit available 
when required, retardation or advancement of public works according to need, reliable 
forecasting of trade fluctuations, proper regulation of transport, efficient organization 
of the labor market, rapid adjustment of wages, and provision of relief will aid in the 
solution of the problem of unemployment.—Seebohm B. Rowntree, Political Science 
Quarterly, XX XVIII (June, 1923), 189-218. (VII, 1.) E. F. B. 


Food Control during Forty-Six Centuries.—Many different nations at different 
times have attempted to control the price of food as well as its production. In no 
case has this proved to be unmitigated good, because, in partly solving one problem, 
other serious problems have been created: e.g., prices prohibitive for the poor or 
overproduction, in the latter case causing the farmer to suffer. —Mary G. Lacy, Scien- 
tific Monthly, XVI (June, 1923), 623-37. (VII, 1; VIII, 2.) E. F. B. 


Until Teachers Are Kings.—Society has no greater duty than to enable its youth 
to recapture and recapitulate, by education, the spiritual experience of its ancestry. 
The concern of a community of minds is with mind. Education is concerned with 
knowledge, taste, and conduct. It is preparation for work and leisure. It is varied 
and divided according to aptitudes and functions, but it is also a way of unification 
which makes a homogeneous society.—Ernest Barker, Hibbert Journal, ogg: a% 


1923), 474-92. (VII, 2.) 


Modeling Education on Genius.—Genius is everywhere the model except in educa- 
tion. The genius, in education, should be allowed to express himself and specialize, 
and all children should be allowed to follow the processes of the genius. Things which 
make school life a torture and fear should give place to activities of the mind on Wes 
it loves.—William George Jordan, Forum, Ma (May, 1923), 1497-15 a oa 2.) 


Kunst und Gefiihl.—The artist attempts to give form and body to the feeling- 
values he has perceived in the world. His work is the embodiment of what moved 
him. When his work is enjoyed and really comprehended, the same feeling-values are 
evoked; it becomes a “revelation”; there is a rhythmic consonance. Art, then, just 
as Science, is mental activity through which the feeling-values of the outside world 
are raised into consciousness so as to attain general acceptance and validity.—Otto 
Baensch, Logos, Zischr. f. Philos. u. Kult., XII (Heft I, 1923); 1-28. (VII, 2.) ne 

A. M. 


Moral Education.—Moral education seeks to change pupils in intent and in practic- 
ing that intent. It is difficult because of the complexity and subtlety of the function, 
the complexity of the objective content, the inability to measure progress in moral 
— the lack of knowledge as to the status of the pupil, and the necessary emphasis 

n the ability to do the required thing. Methods of measuring the moral status of 

ildren should be worked out. Moral shortcomings should be diagnosed upon a 
background of psychological fact.—F. B. Knight, Pedagogical Seminary, XXXI 
(March, 1923), 31-35. (VII, 2; X, 4.) W. A. A. 
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Two Studies in Plato’s Laws: I. “Song and Dance” as a Function of the State.— 
Plato saw that progress rests on the quality of life desired and lived by the citizens. 
In the choric dance, music, words, and motions repeat with threefold emphasis the 
content of moral precept. Hence Plato conceived the life of the state as a work of 
art.—G. M. Sargeaunt, Hibbert Journal, XXI (April, 1923), 493-502. (VII, 3.) 

E. F. B 


Biological Interpretation of History.— The state and individuals: Huxley considered 
the question of the relationship between the rights of the individual and the power of 
the state the basic political problem. He traces the dominance of the state over all 
phases of life and the growth of individualism, and concludes that neither political 
dominance nor extreme individualism can solve political problems. Drawing an 
analogy from the government of the family group, he shows hee too strict rules and 
no rules at all are both destructive. The natural order, he contends, tends to inequal- 
ity. Population and food: The pressure of a constant increase of population upon 
means of support creates the continual struggle for existence. The oii of govern- 
ment, therefore, is to control overpopulation by arresting it both in generation and 
— V. Nash, Open Court, XXXVII (May, 1923), 296-306. (VII, 3; 
VIII, 2. W. A. A. 


Pluralism: A Point of View.——The pluralist envisages the tentative experimental 
stage in which a workable standard of juristic and political processes is being built up. 
Beyond a certain point political relations cannot be simplified and generalized. There 
are always growing edges where these relations depend more upon agreement and good 
will than upon authority. Such agreement has to be sn. ee by social contacts, 
accommodation, and harmonizing of interests—George H. Sabine, American Political 
Science Review, XVII (February, 1923), 34-50. (VII, 3, 4; IV, 3.) E. F. B. 


The Problem of War.—It is only by study of such factors as social customs, eco- 
nomic, military, and political systems, along with their influence upon, and interaction 
with, factors of the psychological order, that we can arrive at a true diagnosis of the 
problem of war. Failing radical changes in the financial systems of nations makes it 
possible for only temporary adjustment of differences.—Milton Harrison, International 
Journal of Ethics, XXXTII (April, 1923), 307-15. (VII, 3.) E. F. B. 


If War Were Outlawed.—Unless the moral sentiment of the world has reached the 
point of condemning war there is nothing that can be done about it. The outlawry 
of war clears the track for consideration and development of plans for elimination of 
war.—John Dewey, New Republic, XXXIV (April 25, 1923), 234-35. (VII, 3) . 

E. F. 


Une Contribution a l’Etude du Paradis Bolchevique.—A review and criticism of 
the book: Le Droit et Les Institutions de la Russie soviétique, by Lydia Bach, 1923. 
The book is recommended as an interesting contribution to the study of the soviet 
government as appearing at the outset of the year 1923. The reader gets from it a 
true impression that the government of the soviets has attempted to control all the 
organizations of the country, political, social, and economic; but that it has created 
nothing durable, and has not been able to build upon moral and economic foundations 
the edifice which it attempted to erect.—P. Apostol, Journal des economistes, LXXV 


(April, 1923), 34-45. (VII, 3.) E. P. G. 


State Morality in International Relations.—In modern democracies the moral 
responsibility for foreign policy rests ultimately upon the people themselves. Moral 
obligation of one state to another must be accepted with consideration of the conditions 
which give tone and interpretation to that morality—Bruce Williams, American 
Political Science Review, XVII (February, 1923), 17-33. (IV, 3; V, 3; a 3) a 


Invertebrate Animals and Civilization.—Invertebrate animals have contributed 
to civilization by providing food, ornamentation, money, substances used in several 
industrial activities, arts, sciences, medicine, and religion. Many insects, however, 
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affect civilization through destructive activities. There is the ibility of insects 
becoming the dominant animals on the earth.—George T. Hargitt, Science Monthly, 
XVI (June, 1923), 608-22. (VII, 4.) E. F. B. 


Du superfiu au nécessaire: A Study of the Accessories of Dress.—A brief history 
of the accessories of dress, as listed in royal] inventories, gives us suggestions as to various 
superfluities in wardrobe requirements since 1481. Many articles of dress which were 
luxuries, such as leather shoes, are regarded as necessities now. Elsewhere we are 
impressed by lavish expenditures for articles which we regard as quite superfluous. 
The study gives us opportunity to compare our times with the past in respect to extrava- 
wir i) dress.—G. d’Avenal, Revue des Deux Mondes, XV (May 15, 1923), 384-401. 

VII, 4. » a» G. 


Kommunismen i det gamle Graekenland.—During and after the Persian wars 
commerce grew enormously with the result that a money-aristocracy rapidly developed 
and the free craftsmen were reduced to equality with the large slave population which 
worked in large factories and mines. The social crisis came with the Peloponnesian 
Wars. Socrates—and hundreds of less spirits—advocated communism. From the 
end of these wars till the Romans came, about 200 years, the history of Greece consists 
of countless agrarian and communistic revolutions, dictatorships of the proletariat, 
and counter-revolutions, with a co uent general social disintegration and degener- 
ation.—P. C. Solberg, Samtiden, (Hefte 3, 1923), 129-36. (VII, 4; V, 3.) 

A. M. M. 


L’expérience italienne.—(1) L’evolution sociale: Italy emerged from the great 
War with difficult problems of wage and expenditure adjustments, which are not yet 
solved. M. Pernot describes in turn the racial characteristics of the Italian people, 
the functionaries of the government and the réle they ‘play, the middle class, industrial 
and agrarian, the peasants, and mechanics. While the economic problem of Italy is 
great and pressing, emigration is to be dreaded since it depopulates and impoverishes 
the country. The state must intervene, and enable Italians to live in Italy, and to 
develop the resources of their own country.—Maurice Pernot, Revue des Deux Mondes, 


XV (May 1, 1923), 41-78. (VII, 4.) E. P. G. 
Progress: Biological and Other.— Aggregation in biological evolution: The process 


of aggregation is constantly appearing in evolution. Since the origin of speech, bio- 
logical evolution has consisted chiefly in enlargement and specialization of aggregations 
of minds and improvement of tradition. Aggregation in social evolution: But man 
passes freely from one aggregation to another. Hence progress appears in organiza- 
tion of communities, in raising the average of certain qualities of individuals in these 
communities, and in raising the upper level of attainment in those qualities.—Julian 


Huxley, Hibbert Journal, XXI (April, 1923), 436-60. (VII, 4.) E. F. B. 


VIII. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: SOCIAL AND PERSONAL DISORGANIZATION 


The Hobo.—Fifty to sixty thousand homeless men live in Chicago during the 
winter months. By midsummer half of this number are on the road. While on the 
road the hobo creates his own community, called the “jungle.” Jungle loafing is only 
an interlude on the way to town. The hobo’s life revolves around the “stem.” Here 
he gets his work and sociability. The retired hobos congregate about South State 
Street, the intellectuals about Chicago Avenue and Clark, while the idlers loaf in Grant 
Park on the Lake front. They sleep in cheap hotels, “flophouses,” and eat at cheap 
restaurants. The cost of living ranges from fifty cents to one dollar per day. Leisure 
is spent hunting variety. Favorite pastimes are listening to soap-box orators and 
evangelists.—G. S., Survey, L (June 1, 1923), 287-91, 303-5. (VIII, 1.) 

A. A. 


Die Lehre von Norm und Entartung in der Kriminologie.— Punishment: The only 
justification for punishment is the security of society. But no absolute norm obtains; 
in practice punishment and its administration is a compromise between different 
theories. The “reformation” theory and practice is ethically most preferable, but it is 
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erally successful only with immature characters. Degeneration: There are no 
definite lines of demarcation between normal, insane, and degenerate. Experts must 
decide about sanity, responsibility, and moral-biological degeneration. Society must 
be protected from the last type by their segregation.—Kurt Hildebrandt, Archiv f. 
Kriminol., LXXV (Heft 2, 1923), 119-31. (VIII, 1, 2.) A. M. M. 


Canal Boat Children.—Findings of the Federal Children’s Bureau in its inquiry 
into the living and working conditions of the canal boat children indicate that school 
attendance is difficult, hours of work excessively long, doctors inaccessible, and P r 
recreation lacking. A number of progressive transportation companies have for idden 
empioyees having women and children with them on the boats.—Ethel M. Springer, 
Monthly Labor Review (February, 1923). Pp. 22. (VIII, 1; I, 3.) L. A. CG. 


Society and the Criminal.—If society is to become effective in the control of crime, 
it must look to the offender, and see what relation between him and his environment 
caused the maladjustment.—C. Stanford Read, Journal of Neurology and Psycho- 

E. F. B. 


pathology, IV (May, 1923), 35-39. (VIII, 1.) . 


New Federal Criminal Census.—During the first six months of 1923 the govern- 
ment is taking a census of all penal institutions. Data are gathered concerning offenses 
committed, physical condition of the offenders, immigration, early life and home condi- 
tions, economic conditions, education, military service, recidivism, and proceedings. 
The value of such a census depends upon the information it will reveal as to the causes 
of crime.—Sam B. Warren, Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XIV (May, 
1923), 79-90. (VIII, 1; IX, 1.) W. A. A. 


Social Work in Prisons and Reformatories.—The aim of present-day penology is: 
the reformation of the offender and the protection of society. This implies social case- 
work in penal institutions. This case-work should be centered about the group life of 
the individual and administered by prison officers who are trained in social case-work.— 
Stuart A. Queen. Boston: Wright and Potter (1922). Pp. 10. (VI, 6; 


Report of a Mental Hygiene Survey of Delinquency and Dependency Problems in 
St. Louis.—A study of individual adult criminals and juvenile delinquents indicates 
a high percentage of personality maladjustments and nervous and mental abnormali- 
ties. Recommendations are for psychiatric clinics, probation, training in farm colonies, 
and a parole system.—Conducted by a Special Committee Appointed by the Director 
of Public Welfare, St. Louis, V. V. Anderson, director of Survey (October 1, 1922), 
p. 52. (VIII, 1; IX, 3.) R. S. 


Study of Fifty Delinquent Boys.—The data obtained in this study show that boys 
coming from broken homes are more often delinquent than others. The gang spirit is 
one of the chief causes of delinquency. Delinquent boys on the whole are more retarded 
in school. The order of birth affects delinquency in so far that the oldest and the 
youngest boy tend to be more delinquent than do the other boys.—Ruth E. Cordes, 
Journal of Applied Sociology, VII (May-June, 1923), 269-74. (VIII, 1; ze 3) ‘ 

W. A. A. 


Classification of Prisoners for the Purpose of Training and Parole.—The modern 
point of view in handling prisoners is that of correction. In order to do this the cases 
must be diagnosed and classified as to the causes of disorder. The classification 
should include the following groups: medical, psychiatric, psychological, educational, 
industrial, moral, and social. When thus classified each prisoner can be handled in 
relation to his specific needs.—Edgar A. Doll, Journal of Criminal Law and Crimi- 


nology, XIV (May, 1923), 110-16. (VIII, 1.) W. A. A. 


Disease and Crime.—One thousand prisoners at San Quentin were recently given 
medical examinations. The tabulated results show that 50 per cent were between 
twenty and thirty years of age and that 64 per cent were single. One-fourth had 
relatives who were afflicted with tuberculosis, 8 per cent claim that some relative died 
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of cancer, and 4 per cent stated that there was insanity in the family. Most of the 
prisoners suffered from diseases in childhood. Sixty per cent had infections of venereal 
Thirty-one per cent used alcoholics and 3 per cent used drugs. Physical 
examinations revealed impaired hearing in 10 per cent and defective teeth in 99 per 
cent. Twenty per cent were feeble-minded.—L. L. Stanley, Journal v Criminal 
Law and Criminology, XIV (May, 1923), 103-16. (VIII, 1.) a eT 


Crime and Insanity: the Legal View. —Law is interested in the question of respon- 
sibility. Legal insanity is commensurate with legal irresponsibility. Sanity is 
assumed where no evidence to the contrary is furnished by those defending the accused. 
The defense must prove insanity. If the accused willingly and intentionally committed 
the act to gratify a wish he is held sane. Legal pleas of insanity relate to delusional 
insanity, impulsive insanity, hysteria, mania, moral insanity, and defective will-power. 
—John F. W. Meagher, Journal of Criminal "Law and Criminology, XIV (May, 1923), 
46-61. (VIII, 1, 4; VI, 5.)  - 


Parenthood and Race Culture.—Only recently have we questioned the equality 
of all races. Environment has been emphasized as the chief determiner of character. 
Eugenics, which deals with improving the race through its inborn qualities, assumes 
that the only way to improve the race is by breeding. Scientific investigations show 
that the blending of family or racial traits does not take place, so the “melting-pot” 
idea is a fallacy. The study of the Jukes and Edwards families shows that character 
is determined by breeding. Eugenics is emphasizing the increase of fit parents to 
promote race culture.—Percy W. Toombs, Journal of Heredity, XIV (April, 1923), 
33-38. (VIII, 2.) W. A. A. 


La natalité Francaise.—Statistics show that had France maintained the minimum 
figure of 3.33 births per marriage, from 1870 forward, Germany would have hesitated 
in 1914, since there would have been at least a million more Frenchmen for the national 
defense. Immigration: The native French stock has gradually decreased and immi- 

nts have increased, many of which did not become French in ideal and loyalty. 
Public health: Larger families should be provided for by more economy of expenditures, 
and there should be a better control of the housing situation and promotion of public 
health. The women in France should more readily consent to maternity, recognizing 
the greatest need of their country to be, as Napoleon said in one prophetic word, 
“Mothers.” —Auguste Isaac, Le Musée sociale, XXX (May, 1923), 129-61. (VIII, 
2, 3; III, 4.) E. P. G. 


La natalité en France et en Allemagne.—In France the diminution of the birth- 
rate has been slow but constant ever since the Napoleonic wars, and it is doubtful if 
this decrease is accompanied by a compensatory decrease in the mortality rate (especi- 
ally that of children). In Germany the decrease in birth-rate began to be noticeable 
by 1900. Since then it has been rapid, but largely compensated by the increase in 
infant survivals. Other variations between the French and German birth-rate prob- 
lems lead to the conclusion that the dangers of the depopulation of France are clear 
and can be averted in only one way.—H. Laufenburger, Revue politique et parlementaire, 
CXIV (March, 1923), 436-50. (VIII, 2.) EB. P. G. 


Longevity in the Southern States.—Longevity and death-rates in the southern 
states compare favorably with those of the northern states. Comparisons at different 
ages reveal inconsistencies, however. Southern males excel southern females in average 
expectation of life—C. H. Forsyth, Science, LVII (April 27, 1923), 490-93. 


Disease and Heredity.—There are factors present in the large majority of persons 
which favor development of disease, bodily or mental inferiorities, or undesirable 
a een In many cases, both hereditary and environmental factors interact in a 

cific manner in particular diseases. —Professor Leo Loeb, Science Monthly, XV1 
( une, 1923), 574-87. (VIII, 2, 3.) E. F. B. 
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Degenerationsproblemet.— Degeneration means the deterioration of the physical, 
moral, and intellectual qualities of an individual. It becomes a race problem when a 
great number are thus affected. Morel, the founder of racial hygiene, held that chronic 
alcoholism, the use of opium and tobacco, racial intermarriages, and certain inheritable 
diseases were responsible for degeneration. Galton worked on the same premises. 
Schallmayer advanced the theory that the race degenerates through the keeping alive, 
by modern medicine, of the physically inferior. Fewer children in the upper classes 
is also held a cause. Practical race-hygiene: America has taken some steps toward a 
solution of this problem, in the present immigration policy, in reducing death-rate 
among children, and by making an energetic fight against venereal diseases, consum: 
tion, etc.—Séren Hansen, Nordisk Tidskrift, XLVI (Hiftet 1, 1923), 23-38. (VILE, 
2, 5-) A. M. M. 


Die Kommune im Dienste der Fortpflanzungshygiene.—Especially after the war 
local communities have been concerned with problems of housing and sufficient food. 
Steps have also been taken by communities to further sports and play; to fight tuber- 
culosis, social diseases, and alcoholism. State aid is needed in all this. Communities 
must also act to make earlier marriages possible in the middle classes, and to aid large 
families of desirable stock.—Dr. Hanauer, Zéschr. f. Sexualwiss., [IX (Heft 10, 1923), 


281-85. (VIII, 3; V, 3.) A.M 


Is the Country Healthier than the Town?—There is no conclusive evidence in 
draft statistics that urban life is less healthful than rural life. The latter is inferior in 
the matters of preventable diseases and defects.—Rufus S. Tucker and C. E. McCombs, 
National Municipal Review, XII (June, 1923), 291-95. (VIII, 3; V, 1, 2.) 

E. F. B. 


Le Médecin.—There is a popular feeling of reverence toward the mysterious power 

of medical science, and the doctor is an individual personification of such power. A 

doctor is an important social being, with a magnificent mission. This social phase has 

been very little considered. By his effort to understand the patient’s state of mind 

and by helping him to think healthier thoughts, he may do much to cure both mind and 

body. Such a physician may be a great healer and worthy of reverence.—E. Labat, 
Revue des Deuk Mondes, XIV (April 15, 1923), 853-77. (VIII, 3; I, 1-) m 
E. P. G. 


IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


Post-Prohibition Alcoholism.—A statistical study of alcoholism in Chicago and 
Cook County hospitals indicates a tendency toward increase in the more definitely 
pathological cases. Morbidity and mortality rates are greater. The percentage 
bases of pre-prohibition and pre-war cases have been equaled. The age of propor- 
tion is constant. This indicates a nation-wide study of alcoholism.—F. M. Gerty, 
ge ' Adapted from the Chicago Medical Recorder, December, 1922. (VIII, 4, 53 
X, 1. B. W. D. 


_ The Possibility of Extending Human Life.—The average life-expectation has 
increased eleven to fourteen and a quarter years in the last century. Increased 
medical knowledge, material progress and active campaigns of health education have 
made this possible. Continued progress on the present basis would give a hypothetical 
reduction of one-third in the death-rate and would add an average of ten years to the 
present life-expectancy.—Louis I. Dublin, New York: Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, 1922, Pp. 24. (VIII, 3; IX, 1.) B. W. D. 


Proposed Standards for State Vital Statistics.—A bureau of vital statistics is the 
recipient and custodian of birth and death records and the compiler of vital statistics 
for public use. To be of service in aiding public health these statistics should meet the 
requirements of health officials. A standardization of these statistics should include 
information on deaths from causes by race, sex, nativity, age; deaths from causes in 
cities and countries; infant deaths in cities and counties by race, sex, maternal nativity; 
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infant deaths from chief causes by age periods; births in cities and counties by sex, 

race, maternal nativity; still births in cities and counties. Rates should be calculated 

for all items outlined. The statistics should be sent monthly to health officers in the 

-.” Ross, American Journal of Public Health, XIII (April, 1923), 274-70. 
W. A. A, 


Our Statistical Message.—The American Association for Organized Family 
Social Work gathered statistics from 204 cities served by family welfare societies in 
1922. The total population in these cities is 29,744,000, the number of families hel 
was 265,000; the total expenditure was $7,900,000 with $3,500,000 for relief.— 
Linton B. Swift, The Family, IV (July, 1923), 131-34. (IX, 1; II, 3.) ni 

. 


Infant Mortality in the United States, 1915-21.—The infant mortality rate for 
the United States registration area fell from 99.9 in 1915 to 75.6 in 1921. The decrease 
was caused by the improvement of health conditions and the admission to the registra- 
tion area of states in which the infant mortality was low. The true fall is due to 
increased interest in infant-welfare, in child-welfare work, and in prenatal work for 
expectant mothers. Only one-seventh is accounted for by the addition of new terri- 
tory. A decrease is shown in every specific cause of death, with the exception of 
malformation.— Robert M. Woodbury, American Journal of Public Health, XIII 
(May, 1923), 377-83. (IX, 1; VIII, 3.) W. A. A. 


Socialization Test.—A test known as Form D has been used to measure social 
attitudes and interests. As a result of its use the hypothesis is deduced that socializa- 
tion depends upon the sublimation of social emotions into intellectual assimilations of 
group interests. This test may be used to verify or disprove the hypothesis. The 
test may also be used to determine the success of various methods of promoting good 
character. The detection and preventive treatment of predelinquents and the deter- 
mination of differences in attitudes of successfully married couples and unsuccessfully 
married couples are also fields of research for its use.—Hornell Hart, Journal of A pplied 
Sociology, VII (March-April, 1923), 163-66. (IX, 2.) W. A. A. 


Facts and Measures of Civilization.—The goal of civilization is human brother- 
hood, with a joyous life for every member of society. Can we measure whether we are 
reaching that goal? Civilizations have never perished because of too much well-being, 
justice, and internal harmony. Peace, therefore, may be regarded as the supreme 
test of civilization. The reason it is difficult to apply this test, to determine which of 
two nations is most civilized, is because of the complexity of human life and history.— 
Victor S. Yarros, Open Court, XX VII (April, 1923), 210-15. (IX, 2.) 


Changes in Motor Control and Individual Variations under the Influence of 
“Razzing.”—A series of motor tests were given to a group of fraternity pledges under 
two different conditions: (1) friendly competition; (2) “razzing’’ interference. Individ- 
ual differences were evident, but all the subjects decreased in steadiness, co-ordination, 
and tapping rate, and increased in fatigue under the “razzing.’—Donald Laird, 
J of Experimental Psychology, VI (June, 1923), 236-46. (IX, 2.) rr 


The Réle of Sympathy and Ethical Motivation in Scientific Social Research.— 
The social scientist cannot dispense with objective sympathy as an aid to observation 
and interpretation, but he must avoid substitution of his own reactions for those of 

rsons under investigation. While the social scientist may be motivated by desire 
or objective evidence relative to a proposed reform, during the investigation he must 
lay aside his personal leanings. Otherwise his conclusions will be deficient in objectiv- 
ity and practical applicability —A. B. Wolfe, Journal of Philosophy, XX “x 26, 
1923), 225-34. (IX, 2.) E. F. B. 
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Intelligence as the Tests Test It.—If we define intelligence as what the tests test, 
we can say that it is a common factor in many abilities, can be measured roughly, 
develops mostly in childhood, and is largely predetermined at five years of age.— 
Edwin G. Boring, New Republic, XXXV (June 6, 1923), 35-37. (IX, 2.) ee 


Present Status of the Social Survey.—The social survey is recognized as the most 
feasible method of securing exact and unbiased social facts. The point reached in a 
social survey is only the acceptance of a few of the symbols to be used in making investi- 
gation. The methods and principles involved include: the impartial approach to 
problems, the kind of data which can be classified and compared, technique of collec- 
tion, the investigator and theorist in close relation, group case method. The next 
step is the standardization of methods of correlating the data in order to show the 
part played in group activities by measurable activities—Manuel C. Elmer, Journal of 
Applied Sociology, VIL (March-April, 1923), 167-74. (IX, 3.) W. A.A. 


Recorders of Human Nature.—The case-worker and the novelist have in common 
certain fundamental aims that should produce similarity in the results of their work. 
Both aim to create a vivid picture of the individual and to analyze the situation in 
which the individual finds hi . The record of the case-worker must serve a 
practical pu and so must contain many facts the novelist may omit. The case- 
worker must have the same insight into his clients that the novelist has in his imaginary 
persons.—Agnes M. Chamberlayne, Survey, L (May 1, 1923), 178-80. am 4) 


A. 


The Case-Worker.—The task of the case-worker is not to deal with each case 
piecemeal but as a whole, so that the responses obtained will be interactive with an 
environment that responds by contracting or widening the further possibilities of 
experience. The case-worker should consider the total situation in order to develo; 
the potentialities for social life and to influence the conduct of the client.—Ada 
Sheftield, Journal of Social Forces, I (May, 1923), 362-66. (IX, 4) W. A. A. 


Progress of Social Case Work.—Case work is not new but the emphasis and tech- 
nique are constantly changing. We today believe in giving relief, but the important 
thing is the development of personality. Modern case workers have the advantage of 
the gradual accumulation of knowledge concerning case work, the larger opportunity 
for preparation and the improved technique.—Gordon Hamilton, The Family, IV 
(July, 1923), 111-18. (IX, 4; II, 3.) M. H. N. 


Der psychoanalytishe Prozess.—Dual personality: Ciivlized man is a dual being: 
his ideal-ego, that is, his conception of what he should be, formed by social norms and 
ideals; and his actual-ego, that is, what he actually is. Between these two psychic 
complexes there is constant tension. The latter consists of unreleased experiences, 
unsolved conflicts, and segmental wishes, which are constantly being suppressed and 
perhaps even entirely forgotten. Psychoanalytic cure and process: The cure consists 
in releasing the tension by getting the second group back into consciousness, which 
will most easily occur when the patient is given time, opportunity, and guidance to 
talk and reminisce, during which he will also emotionally and physically live through 
the old experiences and transfer upon the analyst the revived sentiments.—Carl 
Miiller-Braunschweig, Zéschr. f. Sexualwiss., IX (Heft 11, 1923), 301-10. (IX, 5.) 

A. M. M. 


X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Soziologie, Sozialwissenschaften, Sozialpsychologie.—Sociology: Pure sociology 
deals with the morphology of societies ; genetic sociology with the origin and develop- 
ment of societies; and applied sociology with social, economic, and cultural policies. 
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Social sciences: The different social sciences deal each with a body of social facts, but 
premise and take for granted the distinctly “social” in the situation, the nature of 
which, therefore, becomes the subject-matter of sociology. Social psychology deals 
with the relations and interactions which impel group formations among individuals, 
and the relations and interactions of these groups.—Aloys Fischer, Archiv f. d. ges. 
Psychol., XLIV (March, 1923), 132-71. (X, 2, 5.) A. M. M. 


Le probléme de |’existence sociale.—Sciences all contribute to the evidence that 
there is a progressive substitution of organic solidarity by a mechanic solidarity— 
corresponding to a parallel development of humanity, and it seems that, in the history 
of societies, this progress acts asa final cause, gradually substituting efficient causes for 
unconscious automatism. The French sociological school has faced different doctrines, 
but does not believe they are irreconcilable. Society is only intelligible when we con- 
sider both the material forces and the conscious personalities which constitute it. Out 
of all this study may be destined to come theories of morality that will be a positive 
contribution.—H. René, Revue philosophique, XLVIII (May-June, 1923), 403-23. 
(X, 2, 3.) E. P. G. 


Introduction a une morale de la Force.—As historians must separate truth from 
fable, so must the critic separate from myth and spiritual ideology the authentic gene- 
alogy of morality or moral sentiments. Much of human morality is found to be based 
on theology or rationalism. Still all exrerience indicates the reality of good and evil; 
and if we could get a true conception of this reality, we might then see its relation to 
the force of the universe. Morality is a condition to social reality. Force is a condi- 
tion of all reality. The more the subject is studied the more we come to believe that 
the idea we form of good and evil is really imposed upon our minds by the principle 
of force; in other words, that morality itself, like other superior values, is founded upon 
the de Gaultier, Revue philosophique, XLVIII (May-June, 1923), 348-78. 
(X, 4. E. P. G. 


Is There a Catholic Sociology?—Socialism denies private property. It strikes at 
the family as an institution. The church rules it out at once as a system of society. 
As the first principle of a great Catholic sociology we must build up a class of peasant 
proprietors, stand for a diffusion of capital concentrated in large-scale industries, and 
substitute a pay based on dividends for the wage system. Secondly, enlightened 
Catholics stand for a “just price” (trading at a fixed rate of profit on any given volume 
of sales). Lastly, Catholic sociology supports the gild idea of industry where workers 
form true fellowships not only to secure adequate remuneration but to carry on indus- 
try for the good of the community.—N. E. Egerton Swann, Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge (1922), Pp. 32. (X, 4.) | a oA 


Present Problems for Educational Sociology.—Sociology should prove a valuable 
source of more effective methods for school and classroom and in evaluating the efforts 
of extra-school education. It should show how to steer a fair course in child control. 
The major opportunity lies in the accurate determination of the objectives, purposes, 
and aims of any given department of education. To do this, the educational sociol- 
ogists must first define the field and the larger problems of educational sociology. They 
must analyze the social psychology of the various forms of school and classroom groups. 
A final problem is the determination of the qualitative characteristics of the several 
forms of learning sought through our school education—David Snedden, Journal of 
Applied Sociology, VII (May-June, 1923), 246-54. (X, 5.) W. A. A. 
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Lobingier, J. .  World-Friendship 
through the Church School; A Training 
Course for Church Workers. Chicago: 
_— of Chicago Press. Pp. xi+91. 

1.25. 

MacCurdy, J. T., M.D. Problems in 
Dynamic Psychology. New York: 
Macmillan. Pp. xv+383. $2.50. 

MacMillan, D. Recent Tendencies in 
the Theater. Chapel Hill, N.C.: Uni- 
versity of Nor Carolina Press. 
Pp. 28. $0.50. 

Maddox, John Lee. The Medicine Man; 
A Sociological Study of the Character 
and Evolution of Shamanism; with a 
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foreword by Professor A. G. Keller. 
New York: Macmillan. Pp. xv+330. 
$2.25. 

Malgaud, W. Le probléme logique de la 
(Bibliothéque de "Philosophie 
contemporaine.) Paris: Alcan. Pp. 


273. 

a J. H. The Chickasaw Nation. 
Louisville, Ky.: John P. Morton & Co. 
Pp. xxx+537 (14 pp. bibl.). $2.75. 

Marr, Robert H. The Criminal Juris- 
prudence of Louisiana. 2d. ed.; 2 vols. 
New Orleans, La.: F. F. Hansell and 
Bro. Pp. 1366. $50.00. 

Mercier, Marcel. La civilisation urbaine 
au Mozambique. Etude de sociologie 
africaine. Paris: Geuthner. Pp. 270. 

Miller, Hugh Crichton. The New Psy- 
chology and the Parent. New York: 
Seltzer. Pp. viiit-241. $1.75. 

Mukerji, D. J. Caste and Outcast. 
New York: Dutton. Pp. 303. $3.00. 

Newmarch, Rosa Harriet. The Russian 
Opera. New York: Dutton. Pp. 
Pp. xv-+403. $2.50. 

Nitti, F. The Decadence of Europe. 
New York: Holt. Pp. xlii+ 
$3.00. 

Noyes, George Wallingford, comp. and ed. 
Religious Experience of John Humph- 
rey Noyes, Founder of the Oneida 
Community. New York: Macmillan. 
Pp. xiii+416. $2.50. 

Plumb, Glenn Edward, and Roylance, 
William G. Industrial Democracy; 
A Plan for Its Achievement. New 
York: Huebsch. Pp. xix+378. $2.00. 

Rathenau, Walter. Od va le monde? 
Considérations philosophiques sur 
l’organisation sociale de Tra- 
duction francaise et avant-propos par 
- Dr. Jankelevitch. Paris: Payot. 

P. 375- 

Rosebush, Judson G. The Ethics of 
Capitalism. New York: Associated 
Press. Pp. vii+196. $1.00. 

Ross, E. A. The Outlines of Sociology. 
New York: Century. Pp. xiii+474. 


_ $3.50. 
Saldana, Quintiliano. La Revolucion 
rusa: (La Constitucion rusa de 1o de 


julio de — 1918). Madrid: Reus. 


Pp. 118, 
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Schmeckebier, Laurence F. The Public 
Health Service; Its History, Activities 
and Organization. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press. (Service Monographs 
of U.S.Govt., No. 10.) Pp. 298. $2.00. 

Sexton, M. H. Matrimony Minus Ma- 
ternity. New York: Devin-Adair Co. 
Pp. vii-+271. $2.00. 

Smith, John Merlin Powis. The Moral 
Life of the Hebrews. Chicago: Univ. 
of Chicago Press. Pp.ix+337. $2.25. 

Strickland, C. F. An Introduction to 
Co-operation in India. New York: 
Oxford. . 76. $0.85. 

Thomas, Willi Isaac. The Unad- 
justed Girl; with Cases and Standpoint 
for Behavior Analysis; Foreword by 
Mrs. W. F. Dummer. (Criminal 
Science Monograph, no. 4, supp. to 
our. of Am. Institute of Criminal 

w and Criminology.) Boston: 
Little, Brown. . Xvii+261. $3.00. 

Tillyard, Frank. e Worker and the 
State; Wages, Hours, Safety and 
Health. New York: Dutton. Pp. 
viii+298. $5.00. 

Totomiantz, V.-Th. Histoire des doc- 
trines économiques et scciales. Paris: 
Giard. . Xvi+2309. 

Tow, G.S. The Real Chinese in America. 
New York: (Author). 13 Astor Place. 
Pp. 168. $1.50. 

Tufts, J.H. Education and Training for 
Social Work. New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation. Pp. 240. $1.50. 

Walker, George, M.D. Venereal Disease 
in the American Expeditionary Forces. 
Baltimore: Medical Standard Book 
Co. Pp. xxiii+237. $2.50. 

Webster, James B. Christian Education 
and the National Consciousness in 
China. New York: Dutton. Pp. xi 
+323 (13 pp. bibl.) $2.50. 

Welbourne, E. The Miners’ Union of 
Northumberland and Durham. New 
York: Macmillan. Pp. 321. $4.20. 

Wells, H.G. Men Like Gods: A Novel. 
New York: Macmillan. Pp. 327. 
$2.00. 

White, H. T. Burma. New York, 
Macmillan. Pp. 226. $3.40. 

Williams, T. A. Dreads and Besetting 
Fears. Boston: Little, Brown. Pp. 
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Alexinsky. Le caractére social de la 
crise Russe. La Ref. Sociale. 3:335- 
69, Apr. ’23. 

Amsden, George S. The Practical Value 
of the Study of Personality in Mentai 
Disorders. Amer. Jour. Psychiat. 2: 
501-13, Apr. ’23. 

An Experiment in District Development. 
Family 4:58-s9, May ’23. 

Apostol, P. Une contribution l'étude 
du paridis bolchevique. Jour. des. 
econ. 75:34-45, Apr. ’23. 

Artman, Joseph M. What Can Reli- 
gious Education Do with Human 
Nature? Rel. Ed. 18:78-84, Apr. ’23. 

Archer, C. P. School Government as an 
Educative Agency. Sch. Rev. 31: 
430-38, June ’23. 

Atkinson, Mary I. Digging into De- 
linquency. Survey 50:100-102, Apr. 
15, 23. 

Baensch, Otto. Kunst und Gefihl. 
Logos. Internat. Ztschr. f. Philos. u. 
Kult. 12:1-28, Heft 1, ’23. 

Barker, Ernest. Until Teachers Are 
Kings. Hibbert Jour. 21: 474-92, Apr. 

Bartlet, Vernon. Christian Ethics: 
Their Distinctive Quality and Their 
Present Rédle. Hibbert Jour. 21: 565- 
78, Apr. ’23. 

Berard, L. L. A _ Criticism of the 
Psychoanalyst’s Theory of the Libido. 
Monist 33: 240-71, Apr. ’23. 

Bogardus, Emory S. Man’s Margin of 
Uniqueness. Jour. of App. Soc. 7: 207- 
11, Mar.—Apr. ’23. 

Boring, Edwin G. 
Tests Test It. 
June 6, ’23. 

Bourgin, Hubert. Eléments et antécé- 
dents des systémes socialistes. Rev. 
Internl. Sociol., pp. 173-25, Mar.- 
Apr. ’23. 

Boyer,C.V. Self-Expression and Happi- 
ness. Internat. Jour. Ethics 33: 263- 


go, Apr. ’23. 

Brooks, Fowler D. Education for Citi- 
zenship in France. Ed. Rev. 65: 
307-12, May ’23. 

Brustmann, Martin. Sexualitéit und 
Leibesiibungen. Ztschr. f. Sexualwiss. 
10:16-20, Heft 1, ’23. 

Biicher, Carl. Mittelalterliche Hand- 
werksverbiinde. Ztschr. f. d. ges. 
Staatwiss. 77: 295-327, Heft 3, ’22-'23. 

Burgess, Ernest W. The Interdepend- 
ence of Sociology and Social Work. 
Jour. Social Forces 1: 366-70, May ’23. 


Intelligence as the 
New Rep. 35: 35-37, 


Buswell, J. T. The School Treatment 
of Mentally Exceptional Children. 
Elem. Sch. Jour. 23:683-93, May ’23. 

Buxton, L. H. D. Present Conditions 
in Inner Mongolia. Geog. Jour. 61: 
393-413, June 
aikins, Mary Whiton. McDougall’s 
Treatment of Experience. Brit. Jour. 
Psychol. 13:337-43, Apr. ’23. 

Calkins, Mary Whiton. The Dual Réle 
of the Mind in the Philosophy of §, 
Alexander. Mind 32:197-210, Apr. 

Chadwick, Mary. The Misunderstood 
Child. Child. 13: 264-66, June ’23. 
Chamberlayne, Agnes M. Recorders of 
Human Nature. Survey 50:178-86, 

May 1, ’23. 

Chapin, James P. Ecological Aspects 
of Bird Distribution in Tropical Africa. 
Amer. Naturalist 57:106-24, Mar.- 
Apr. ’23. 

Chevrillon, André, New York apres 
trente ans. Rev. des deux mond. 
14:601-25, Apr. 1, 

Child, Stephen. A National Agency of 
Municipal Research. Nat. Munic. 
Rev. 12:227-29, May ’23. 

Collet, O. J. A. Le régime des clans et 
le matriarcat 4 Sumatra. Bull. Inst. 
de Soc. Solvay 2:171-204, Mar. ’23. 

Cooley, Edwin J. Prison or A New 
Chance—Which? Forum 69: 1652-56, 
June ’23. 

Cordes, Ruth E. Study of Fifty Delin- 
quent Boys. Jour. of App. Soc. 7: 
269-74, May-June ’23. 

Corson, Fred P. Methodism and the 
Community Church. Meth. Review 
106: 588-93, July-Aug. ’23. 

Crehore, Albert. L’Etat de la Science. 
(Printed also in Engl. as: “The 
Present Outlook of Science.’”’) Scientia 
33:[supplement] 1-50; [Eng.] 241-52, 
Apr. ’23. 

Creighton, J. E. The Form of Philo- 
sophical Objectivity. Philos. Rev. 32: 
247-62, May ’23. 

Dewey, John. If War Were Outlawed. 
New Rep. 34:234-35, Apr. 25, '23. 
d’Avenal, Georges. superflu au 
nécessaire. Rev. des deux Mond. 

15: 384-401, May 15, ’23. 

de Gaultier, Jules. Introduction 4 une 
morale de la Force. Rev. philos. 
48: 348-78, May-June ’23. 

de Nouvion, Georges. La Kultur en 
action. Jour. des. econ. 75:61-09, 


Apr. ’23. 
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*Den nye Reformation—Chr. Collin 
Tilskueren IXL, 3, Mar. 22. 

Doll, Edgar A. Classification of Crimi- 
nals for Purposes of Training Work and 
Parole. Jour. Crim. Law and 
Criminol. 14:110-16, May ’23. 

Dunsmore, Marion H. The Relation of 
the New Psychology to Religion. 
Meth. Review 106:415-24, May-June 
23. 

nails William A. Liberty and 
Equality in International Relations. 
Amer. Pol. Sci. Rev. 17:1-16, Feb. ’23. 

Durham, Bishop of. The Miasma of 
Divorce. roth Cent. and After 93: 
818-22, June ’23. 

Eliot, Thomas D. Juvenile Court and 
the Educational System. Jour. Crim. 
Law and Criminol. 14: 25-45, May ’23. 

Ellwood, Charles A. What Are Human 
Motives Today? Rel. Ed. 18:67-69, 
Apr. ’23. 

Ellwood, C. A. Modifiability of Human 
Nature and Human Institutions. 
Jour. App. Soc. 7:229-37, May-June 


23. 

Elmer, M. C. The Present Status of the 
Social Survey. Jour. of App. Soc. 
7:167-74, Mar.-Apr. ’23. 

Ewertsen, Lillian. Camp Roosevelt— 
Boy Builder. Nat. Munic. Rev. 12: 
225-27, May ’23. 

Favret et Bénard. Les deux Nécro- 
poles de Saint Urnel et de Roz-an-tre- 
men. Rev. d’anthrop., pp. 123-40, 
Mar.-Apr. ’23. 

Fischer, Aloys. Soziologie, Sozialwissen- 
schaften, Sozialpsychologie. Archiv. 
f. d. ges. Psychol. 44:132-71, Mar. 


23. 
Forsyth, C. H. Longevity in the South- 


ern States. Science 57:490-93, Apr. 
27, 23. 

Frank, L. K. The Locus of Experience. 
Jour. Philos. 20: 327-29, June 7, ’23. 
Giddings, Franklin H. Societal Vari- 
ables. Jour. Social Forces, 1: 345-50, 

May ’23. 

G. S. Chicago: Hobo Capital of 
America. Survey 50:287-91, 303-5, 
June 1, ’23. 

Groethuysen, B. Les jeunes Hégéliens 
et les origines du socialisme con- 
temporain en Allemagne. Rev. philos. 
48: 379-402, May-June ’23. 

Haldane, J. S. Natural Science and 
Religion. Hibbert Jour. 21:417-35, 
Apr. ’23. 

Hall, Gertrude E. Moral Conditions in 
Rural New England. Soc. Hyg. 9: 
267-71, May ’23. 
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Hanauer, Dr. Die Kommune im Dienste 
der Fo hygiene. Ztschr. f. 
Sexualwiss. 9: 281-85, Heft 10, ’23. 

Hansen, Séren. Degenerationsprob- 
lemet. Nordisk Tidskrift, 46: 23-38, 
Hiiftet 1, ’23. 

Hargitt, George T. Invertebrate Ani- 
mals and Civilization. Sci. Mo. 16: 
608-22, June ’23. 

Harris, John H. The Christian Church 
and the Colour Bar. Contemp. Rev. 
123: 706-13, June ’23. 

Harrison, Milton. The Problem of 
War. Internat. Jour. Ethics 33: 307- 
15, Apr. ’23. 

ornell. Research Possibilities 
with a Socialization Test. Jour. of 
App. Soc. 7:163-66, Mar.-Apr. ’23. 

Haynes, E. S. P. Enemies of Liberty. 
Hibbert Jour. 21:545-51, Apr. ’23. 

Hildebrandt, Kurt. Die Lehre von Norm 
und Entartung in der Kriminologie. 
Archiv f. Kriminol. 75:119-31, Heft 


2, 

Hubert, René. Le Probléme de |’exist- 
ence sociale. Rev. philos. 48:403-23, 
May-June ’23. 

Hug-Hellmuth, Hermine. Die Bedeu- 
tung der Familie fiir das Schicksal des 
Einzelnen. Ztschr. f. Sexualwiss. 9: 
321-34, Mar. ’23. 

Hutchins, F. Lincoln. The Psychic 
Nature (concluded). Monist 33: 202- 
18, Apr. ’23. 

Huxley, Julian. Progress: Biological 
and Other. Hibbert Jour. 21:436- 
60, Apr. ’23. 

Isaac, Auguste. La natalité Francaise. 
Le Musée soc. 30:129-61, May ’23. 
Jahrling, Robert. Educating Gifted 
Children in Hamburg. Pedag. Sem. 

31: 35-39, Mar. ’23. 

Jordan, William George. Mental Train- 
ing: A Remedy for Education. Forum 
69: 1609-21, June ’23. 

Jordan, William George. 
cation on Genius. 
1508, May 23. 

Keilty, Robert A. General Pathology 
and Its Relationship to Certain Dis- 
eases. Amer. Jour. Psychiat. 2:615- 
22, Apr. ’23. 

Kelley, Francis C. A Sociologist in 
Mexico. Cath. World 117:489-503, 
July ’23. 

Kellogg, Mary B. A Study of Parental 
Inadequacy. Jour. of App. Soc. 7: 
192-200, Mar.-Apr. ’23. 

Kellogg, Vernon. Recent Biology and 
Its Significance. No. Amer. Rev. 
217:740-59, June ’23. 
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Kellor, Frances. Humanizing the Immi- 
gration Law. No. Amer. Rev. 217: 
769-84, June *23. 

Knight, F. B. A Note on Moral Educa- 
tion. Pedag. Sem. 30:31-35, Mar. 

Kroner, Richard. Geschichte und Phi- 
losophie. Logos, Internat. Ztschr. f. 
Philos. u. Kult. 12:124-44, Heft 1, ’23 

Labat, Emmanuel. Le Médecin. Rev. 
des deux Mond. 14:853-77, Apr. 15, 

Labriola, Arturo. Socialismo e liberta. 
Crit. Soc., pp. 115-18, Apr. 16-30, ’23. 

Lacy, Mary G. Food Control during 
Forty-Six Centuries. Sci. Mo. 16: 
623-37, June ’23. 

Lair, Maurice. Le péril des classes 
moyennes en France. Rev. econ. 
internl. 2:41-71, Apr. ’23. 

Laird, Donald. Changes in Motor Con- 
trol and Individual Variations under 
the Influence of “Razzing.” Jour. 
Exp. Psychol. 6: 236-46, June ’23. 

Laufenburger, Henry. La natalité en 
France et en Allemagne. _ pol. et 
parlem. 114:436-50, Mar. ’2 

Lewisohn,Sam A. The Living Wage and 
the National Income. Polit. Sci. 
Quar. 38: 219-26, June ’23. 

Loeb, Prof. Leo. Disease and Heredity. 
Sci. Mo. 16: 574-87, June ’23. 


Loewenberg, J. The Metaphysics of 
Moderna Scepticism. Philos. Rev. 32: 
278-88, May ’23. 


Lofstedt, Christine. Mexican Popula- 
tion of Pasadena, California. Jour. 
of App. Soc. 7: 260-68, May-June ’23. 

Lugaro, Ermesto. Les Humeurs et le 
caractére. Scientia 33:253-62, Apr. 
23. 

MacKenzie, J. S. Spiritual Values. 
Internat. Jour. Ethics 33:248-62, 


Apr. ’23. 

Matthis, Chas. Le folk-lore de la région 
de Niederbronn. Rev. d’anthrop. 33: 
88-93, Mar.-Apr. ’23. 

May, Mark A. What Are Human Mo- 
tives Today? Rel. Ed. 18:69-72, 
Apr. ’23. 

i André. L’Histoire naturelle des 

s organizés et la Biologie. Rev. 
ilos. 48:321-47, May-June ’23. 

ool D. C. Industrial Responsi- 
bility for Unemployment. Fortn. Rev. 
113, N.S.: 816-27, May ’23. 

Meagher, John F. W. Crime and 
Insanity: The Legal as Opposed to 
the Medical View, and the Most 
Commonly Asserted Pleas. Jour. of 
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Law and Criminol. 14:46-61, 

a 

Meath, “The Earl of. Miasma of 
Divorce. roth Cent. and After 
June ’23. 
Mehlis, Georg. Der Begriff der Mystik, 
Logos, Internat. Ztschr. 
Kult. 12: 166-82, Heft 1, 

Mérimée, Prosper. Lettres ‘de Prosper 
Mérimée & des jeunes Filles. Rey. 
deux Mond. 15:315-25, May 1:5, 


Mino, P Sulle malattie eredi- 
tarie e sulla lors etiologia, I. Archivis 
di Anthropol. crim. psychiat. 13:548- 
65, 22; +14:1-37, Jan. 
Feb. 

Mireaux, “Smile. Les “Nouvelles For. 
mules” d’organization économique. 
Rev. pol. et parlem. 14:365-86, Mar. 
23. 

Morse,M.E. The Pathological Anatomy 
of the Ductless Glands in a Series of 
Dementia Praecox Cases. Jour. 
— and Psychopathol. 4:1-26, 

a 

Leigh. The Superior Girl in 
Early Adolescence. Pedag. Sem. 31: 
45-47, Mar. ’23. 

Miiller-Braunschweig, Carl. Der psycho- 
analytische Prozess. Ztschr. f. Sexual- 
wiss. 9:301-10, Heft 11, ’23. 

Mullins, E. Y. The Contribution of 
Baptists to the Interpretation of 
Christianity. Hibbert Jour. 21:534- 
44, Apr. ’23. 

Nash, J. V. Biological Interpretation 
Politics. Open Court 37: 296-306, 

ay ’23. 

Nash, yy The Houses of Rural Brazil. 
Geog. Rev. 13:329-44, July ’23. 

National Child Labor Committee. Child 
Labor in Michigan Sugar Beet Fields. 
Amer. Child 5: 1-4. 

Pagliari, Fausto. La Nuova Politica 
economica in Russia. Crit. Soc., 
pp. 173-76, June 1-15, ’23. 

Parkins, A. E. The Changing Eskimo. 
Jour. ’ Geog. 22:182-95, May ’23. 
Pernot, Maurice. L’expérience _Itali- 
enne. 3. La ques. agraire [& suivre). 
Rev. des deux Mond. 15:g01-30, 

June 15, ’23. 

Pernot, Maurice. L’expérience Italienne. 
1. L’evolution sociale. Rev. des deux 
Mond. 15:41-78, May 1, ’23. 

Pernot, Maurice. L’expérience Itali- 
enne. 2. Le Probléme économique. 
Rev. des deux Mond. 15:424-51, 
May 15, ’23. 
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RECENT LITERATURE 


Perrin, F. A. C. The Psychology of 
Motivation. Psychol. Rev. 30:176- 
gr, May ’23. 

Probst, Ella M. The School Assembly 
as a Socks Agency. Amer. Ed. 
26:401-408, May ‘23. 

a... pond The Breakdown of City 
Government Due to Greater Cost and 
New Functions. Nat. Munic. Rev. 
12:223-25, May ’23. 

Queen, Stuart A. What Is a Com- 
ity? Jour. Social Forces 1:375-82, 
May ’23. 

Raglan, Right Honorable Lord. Crime 
and Punishment in Tropical Africa. 
roth Cent. and After 93:575-82, 
Apr. ’23. 

Rainwater, Clarence E. Socialized Leis- 
ure. Jour. of App. Soc. 7:255-59, 
May-June ’23. 

Read, C. Stanford. Society and the 
Criminal. and Psycho- 

thol. 4: 35-39, May ’23. 

Société de Sociologie de 
Paris. Séance du 1o janvier, 14 
février, 1923, Internl. Sociol., 

.I 4, Mar.-Apr. ’23. 

Roberts W. H. The Ghandi Movement 
in India. Polit. Sci. Quar. 38: 227-48, 
June ’23. 

Romanese, Ruggers, e Gozzano, Mario. 
Liintelligenza nei delin- 
. crim. 


quenti. Archivis di anthro 
psychiat. 13:469-522, Nov.-Dec. ’22. 
Rosenow, Curt. Behavior and Conscious 


Behavior. 
May ’23. 
Ross, L. E. A Proposed Standard for 
State Vital Statistics. Amer. Jour. 
Pub. Health 13:274-79, Apr. ’23. 

Ross, Edward A. Mexico’s Labor Move- 
ment. New Rep. 34:238-40, Apr. 
25, 

Rowntree, B. Seebohm. Some Necessary 
Steps toward a Solution of the Un- 
employment Problem. Polit. Sci. 
Quar. 38: 189-218, June ’23. 

Sabine, George H. Pluralism: A Point 
of View. Amer. Pol. Sci. Rev. 17: 
34-50, Feb. ’23. 

Sacerdote, Anselmo. Gli alienati con- 
sanguinei ricoverati nel Manicomio 
di Torino. Archivis di anthropo , 
crim. psychiat. 14:49-68, Jan.-Feb. ’23. 

Sapiro, Aaron. Rolling Their . 
How the Tobacco Growers Won Their 
Independence. Survey 50:15-19, 54, 
Apr. 1, 

Sargeaunt,G.M. Two Studies in Plato’s 
“Laws”; I. “Song and Dance” as a 


Psychol. Rev. 30: 192-216, 
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Function of the State. Hibbert Jour. 
21:493-502, 
Scott, James _ a and 
Hindu Naturalization in the United 
States. Amer. Jour. Internat. Law 

17: 328-30, 23. 

Sheepshanks, Mary. The Most Ancient 
Cities in America. Survey 50: 23-29, 
Apr. 1, ’23. 

eld, Ada E. What Is the Case 
Worker Really Doing? Jour. Social 
Forces 1: 362-66, May ’23. 

Smith, Reginald H. Justice through 
Conciliation. Survey 50:34-37, 56, 
Apr. 1, ’23. 

Smith, H. Bom The Reviving Inter- 
est in Religious Education. Hibbert 
Jour. 21:503-15, Apr. ’23. 

Smith, H. Bompas. Plato and Modern 
Education. Monist 33:161-83, Apr. 


Snedden, David. Some Present Prob- 
lems for Educational Sociologists. 
Jour. of App. Soc. 7:246-54, May- 
une ’23. 

Solberg, P. C. Kommunismen i det 
gamle Graekenland. Samtiden, 34: 
129-36, Hefte 3, ’23. 

Stanley, L. L. Disease and Crime. 
Jour. Crim. Law and Criminol. 14: 
103-16, May ’23. 

Stanley, Helen A. Child Responsi- 
bility. Elem. Sch. Jour. 23:609-13, 
Apr. ’23. 

Starbuck, Edwin A. What Can Reli- 
gious Education Do with Human 
Nature? Rel. Ed. 18:72-78, Apr. ’23. 

Thalbitzer, Carl. Den Europaeiske Ex- 
pansion. Tilskueren, 39 (2d pt.): 
73-85, Aug. ’22. 

Thomson, Sir H. Ein internationales 
Polizeibureau. Archiv. f. Kriminol. 
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